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Motes of Recent Exposition. 


In his recent book, reviewed last month, on The New 
Testament in the Light of Modern Research, Professor 
DEISSMANN has an interesting chapter on ‘ The New 
Testament in World History,’ in which he traces the 
paths along which the New Testament has travelled 
in its victorious career. Habent sua fata libelli, and 
surely no single book in the whole library of man- 
kind has had fata so extensive and intensive as the 
New Testament. It is the Book of Humanity 
because it began by being the Book of the People 
and has become the Book of the Peoples. 


The first high road of the New Testament is the 
one leading out of obscurity into the big, wide 
world. In the middle of the second century the 
Christian literature lay in the quiet custody of 
Christian brotherhoods. The number of copies 
would not be more than a few hundred. A local 
church would have one or two. But no part of an 
original manuscript of this period has come down 
to us. In the third century there were probably 
thousands of copies in circulation, but large numbers 
were given up to the authorities and destroyed. 
We have small original fragments of the Greek 
Bible of this period in pieces of papyrus. In the 
fourth century, when Christianity had conquered 
the world, the number of copies must have been 
large, and we have entire manuscripts of the New 
_ Testament, richly ornamented. 


Then the victorious march of the New Testa- 
ment began. It came to the Syrians, Copts, 
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Ethiopians, Arabs, Armenians, and other Orientals, 
and soon it was dressed in the curious garb of all 
these languages. From the East it came to the 
West in the Latin Bible, which is a westernized 
book. And then the New Testament spread up to 
the north-European peoples. The first Germanic 
Bible was that of Ulfilas, and this was followed by 
Slavonic translations, and these by Scandinavian 
and Celtic. But there were two Western trans- 
lations that have been regarded as World Bibles— 
the German translation of Luther and the English 
Bible. Luther made the New Testament again 
the book of the people, and for its march through 
the great new world laid open by discoverers and 
explorers the New Testament put on the garment 
of the English language. , 


With the opening up of international communica- 
tions began a new era in the history of the New 
Testament through innumerable translations. The 
British and Foreign Bible Society has translated 
the Bible or parts of it into six hundred and eighteen 
languages, and if we include the work of other 
societies, the number would have to be raised to 
eight hundred and forty. The Society referred to 
has circulated about three hundred and seventy- 
five million copies, and the American Society has 
circulated about two hundred and five million. 
No book has travelled such a mileage as the New 
Testament ; none has reached so many eyes and ears. 


Another high road along which the New Testa- 
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ment has travelled is the way up from the simple 
to the educated. This has not been described as 
the other has. Yet this ascent is one of the great 
chapters in the history of man’s culture. The book 
came from the souls of simple men. But the living 
force pushed upward. In the middle of the second 
century the book was in the hands of the learned. 
Christian scribes began to deal with the New 
Testament much in the same way as the Rabbis 
dealt with the Old Testament. And from that 
time to the rise of exegetical and historical criticism 
the work has gone on. To-day there are four or 
five hundred Chairs for the study of the New 
Testament at about three hundred different places. 


This has meant a great danger to the New Testa- 
ment, the same danger that happens to a flowef 
when a learned man plucks it and puts it in an 
herbarium. And often it has seemed as if mountains 
of paper would bury the New Testament and clouds 
of dust suffocate it. There has often appeared a 
doctrinaire way of estimating it. A theological 
system has been formed from the flowing and 
ebbing religious life of the New Testament, from 
Paul a ‘ Paulinism,’ from Christ a ‘ Christology.’ 
And so we get a distorted and lifeless picture of 
early Christianity. Everything is dogmatized and 
conventionalized. That which came from the 
mind of saints in the sunny East, in the open air 
and sunlight, is exiled to the wooden tables and 
Osram lamps of Western authorities. 


But there is another side. Scholarship has often 
cut a way into the heart of the little book through 
the labyrinth of tradition. It has restored the 
original text and has led us back to the sources. 
It has protected the Holy Book from fanatics, 
legalists, and confused thinkers. ‘The old tongues 
are the sheaths in which the knife of the spirit is 
put,’ said Goethe, and scholarship has often been 
this knife that has cut in to the truth. 


But there is a third high road along which the 
New Testament has travelled, a way of influence 
over the spiritual history of mankind. Professor 
DEISSMANN glances at some of the spheres of this 
influence. There is Art, for example. This is too 
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obvious to need development. Then there is Law, 
for in marriage law, criminal law, and civil law 
alike there is to be traced a deep New Testament 
mark. But the deepest influence is seen in the 
religious life of humanity, a subject so vast that 
it could only be indicated. 


You can see this influence in the Epochs of 
Recovery, when out of the darkness a new light has 
shone forth. Think of the rediscovery of grace by 
Augustine, the vision of St. Francis, the discovery 
of a free way to God by Luther, the emergence of 
Wesley. It is always the same, always some great 
word of the New Testament that starts out to 
make a new world. And think most of all of 
the countless souls to which the New Testament 
has brought liberty, peace, and power. This, the 
greatest chapter in its history, can never be written, 
except in ‘the lamb’s book of life.’ ‘ Therefore,’ 
concludes Dr. DEISsMANN, ‘ we can put the wonder- 
ful history of the Book of Humanity in one 
sentence: the New Testament has become the 
Book of the Peoples because it began by being 
the Book of the People.’ 


It would be a pity if the interesting and stimulat- 
ing essay by Abraham CronBacu which concludes 
the very erudite discussions in volume vy. of the 
Hebrew Union College Annual for 1928, noticed 
elsewhere in this number, should be overlooked 
because it happens to appear in a volume which, 
as devoted almost exclusively to things Jewish, 
is little likely to find its way to that larger public 
which this particular essay particularly concerns. 
The essay is entitled ‘Divine Help as a Social 
Phenomenon’; it might, perhaps, have been 
equally entitled ‘Social Help as a Divine Pheno- 
menon.’ 


For the central thought of the essay turns on the 
meaning to be attached to the words ‘ God’ and 
‘divine.’ Both these terms, Dr. CRONBACH argues, 
are ambiguous, or at any rate they may be, and 
are, used in a variety of ways. When, for example, 
we speak of Divine help, ‘divine’ may be taken 
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to mean ‘ supernatural’ in relation to the cause of 
the help, or ‘valuable’ in relation to the ideal 
advanced by it, or ‘religious,’ in relation to the 
psychological expedients, such as prayer, employed 
to bring it about. 

Similarly, a distinction is to be drawn between 
the God of worship and the God of customary 
theology. It would of course be folly to affirm 
that between these two there is a great gulf fixed ; 
in the end, if the thinker is a really devout person, 
these two must be one. But equally it would be 
folly to deny that the atmosphere pervading these 
conceptions is different ; the thinker, excogitating 
his theological system, could seldom claim to be 
in quite the same mood as when he is singing the 
praises of God in the sanctuary. It is the difference 
between ‘the Rock of Ages,’ ‘the King of Love,’ 
‘Sun of my Soul’ on the one hand, and ‘ the First 
Cause,’ ‘the Great Hypothesis,’ ‘the Underlying 
Substance ’ on the other. 


This essay is in part a plea for what the writer 
calls the ‘evaluative,’ as contrasted with the 
causative and supernaturalistic, idea of God. In 
other words, ‘the dominant meaning of God is 
supreme value.’ He is to be regarded as the 
supreme ideal rather than as supernatural cause ; 
He is to be thought of no longer as the supernatural 
origin, but as the idealistic goal. This conception 
of Him is confirmed by all the highest flights of 
religious poetry, and notably of Hebrew religious 
poetry, where occur such great utterances as these : 
‘With Thee is the fountain of life, in Thy light 
shall we see light,’ ‘As the hart panteth after the 
water-brooks, so panteth my soul after Thee, O 
God,’ ‘My soul longeth for God, for the living 
God,’ ‘The Lord is my light and my salvation.’ 
In utterances such as these ‘God ceases_to be the 
alleged means towards an end and becomes Himself 
the end.’ 

That is to say, essentially God represents value. 
When we speak of God as love, truth, or justice, 
what we really mean is that God is the value realized 
when human interactions exemplify love, truth, or 
justice. The italics are Dr. CRoNBACH’s, and this 
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sentence succinctly summarizes his argument ; 
but we may be pardoned for wondering whether 
such a definition of God would have satisfied the 
psalmists or the prophets. It is not impossible 
that they meant something other than they seem 
to say, but surely their relation to God was some- 
thing warmer, more direct and intimate than that. 


The writer comes to grips with his subject when 
he begins to discuss human need, in relation to 
which his contention is that help which is Divine 
in its importance may be social as to its cause. 
What did the psalmist mean, for example, when 
he said, ‘If it had not been the Lord who was on 
our side, when men rose up against us, then they 
had swallowed us up alive, when their wrath was 
kindled against us’? The help—so runs. the 
argument—was really human help; its divinity 
lay not in its cause, but in its value. The human 
friends constituted the Divine help, so that we 
have ‘a social causation for the rescue from socia} 
hostility.’ 

And even where physical help fails or is absent, 
the sufferer may be sustained by a ‘ social presence,’ 
which is something vaster than physical presence. 
The thought of the unseen friends, whose presence 
is ‘unbounded in time or space,’ is a spiritual 
factor of great and beneficent potency. It was 
this that sustained Edith Cavell when she was in 
the hands of her foes, and the hunted Elisha when 
he said, ‘ They that be with us are more than they 
that be with them.’ As the writer suggestively 
says, ‘Beyond the hostile Syrian cordon is the 
infinite and eternal social situation where Elisha 
has the victory.’ 

But besides the need of aid against concrete 
hostility, there is the need of spiritual aid. Is this 
aid, when it comes, Divine in the causative sense, 
or is it socially mediated? Here, again, it is for 
the latter sense that Dr. CRonBAcH pleads. In the 
voice of an inspiring teacher, preacher, or com- 
panion, we sometimes confess that we have heard 
the voice of God. Such a statement, however, 
says the writer, is misleading if the word ‘ God’ is 
taken in its causal sense ; but it is literally true 
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when the word carries the sense of value, supreme, 
superlative value. This is the sense, he maintains, 
‘in which God is the comforter of sorrow, a strength- 
ener against temptation, a cleanser of the heart, 
and the essence of that moral rehabilitation which 
is traditionally called the forgiveness of sin.’ But 
again we ask, Is that all? Did the psalmists, the 
prophets, Jesus, Paul, and indeed all the great 
masters of the religious life not believe that God 
could and did speak directly to their hearts ? 


We take leave to doubt whether the intensely 
personal experiences of religious men, who are in 
their sublimer moments as conscious of the per- 
sonality of God as they are of their own personality, 
can be volatilized in this way into experiences 
essentially social. In terms of social psychology, 
we are told ‘the peace of God which passeth 
understanding ’ is ‘ of God’ in the sense of its being 
“wholesome, excellent, desirable, an exceptional 
embodiment of value,’ But is this really all ? 


The climax of this ‘social’ interpretation of 
religious phenomena is reached when the writer 
comes to what, with rather ominous significance, 
he calls ‘the reputed efficacy of prayer’ that one 
person offers for another. We can agree with 
him when he asserts that prayer is the mani- 
festation of one’s interest in another, of goodwill, 
appreciation, esteem. But we emphatically demur 
when he goes on to say, ‘ “‘ Pray for me” denotes : 
“Take an interest inme. Be concerned about me. 
Influence me helpfully.” The benefit of the prayer 
lies in the beneficence of the one who offers the 
prayer, while the God addressed in the prayer is 
that supreme good which, through it all, is being 
visaged and approached.’ This is a courageous 
attempt to explain intercessory prayer, but to the 
average devout person it will seem pathetically 
inadequate. 

But whatever strictures one may pass on this 
suggestive essay, it is searching, challenging, and 
valuable in an eminent degree. Its contention 
that ‘not causation but value is the meaning of 
Divinity,’ when applied to programmes of social 
amelioration, sets these programmes in a radiant 
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light. . For it comes to this, that not only prophets 
but benefactors are messengers of God, and God 
Himself is really present in all worthy attempts 
to advance human welfare. 
ing the social good, men are seeking and finding 
God. But the social good must be recognized as 
involving the things of supreme value ; it must not 
be conceived purely as food, drink, comfort, and 
relief from physical distress. Benevolence must 
have an idealistic motive: it must, in the last 
analysis, have as its aim the bringing of the sufferer 
to God. Or, as Dr. CronBAcu puts it, ‘ The soul, 
and not merely the flesh, must be the aim of all 
social endeavour.’ 


No passage of the Bible is more familiar than St. 
Paul’s rapturous hymn of love in the thirteenth 
chapter of First Corinthians, and no words of that 
chapter better sum up the meaning of the whole 
than these three simple words from the eighth verse, 
‘Charity never faileth.’ Simple words, yet great 
in their simplicity. For not only do they contain 
the gist of the classic passage which is their context, 
they set forth the deepest and most adequate 
principle of the moral life. 


It is a commonplace among exponents of our 
Lord’s moral teaching that He bequeathed to the 
world no code of morals, no system of ethics, but 
certain fundamental principles. Standing at a 
point of history, He could not have legislated 
in detail for all succeeding ages, and it would not 
be desirable that He should have done so: that 
would have been to impair, in Luther’s phrase, the 
glorious ‘freedom of the Christian man.’ Nor 
need we regret that He did not present His moral 
teaching in abstract system. No abstract system, 
however rounded or complete, can compare in 
human interest and appeal with the Parables of the 
Gospels and the Sermon on the Mount. A few 
great principles enforced by aphorism and paradox, 
or translated into separate precepts and invested 
with a wealth of illustrative detail, such was the 
way of Jesus. 


In seeking and find-- 
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Now of the various principles of life laid down by 
Him the greatest and most fundamental is, as every 
one knows, the principle of universal love. It is 


the principle which St. Paul catches up in 1 Co 13 


and sends down the ages in a deathless chant. And 
what the Apostle says in v.® is that love is an un- 
failing principle, in the sense that it will always be 
found adequate to sustain highest and noblest 
living, that it will be found applicable and sufficient 
in every kind of circumstance and to every problem 
of duty; it is the wellspring of the virtues, the 
touchstone of true character and conduct, the 
master-key which unlocks, swiftly and unerringly, 
those multifarious chambers wherein the human 
consciousness is called upon to live and be at peace. 


Have other moral teachers besides Christ upheld, 
independently of Him, the adequacy and sufficiency 
of the principle of universal love ? The inquiry is 
chiefly one of academic interest. It does not 
detract from the ethical value of the principle of 
universal love, nor from the authority of Jesus as a 
moral teacher, that it may be found clearly ex- 
pressed, for example, in writers of the Stoic school 
of philosophy, such as Seneca or Marcus Aurelius. 
After all, it was the Christian religion, and not the 
Stoic or any other philosophy, which converted the 
world to the ethics of impartial love and brother- 
hood ; and that is a point of decisive importance in 
any discussion of the comparative merits of Jesus 
and other masters of antiquity. 


Far more important for the Christian apologist 
than any vindication of the personal and historical 
greatness of Christ as a moral teacher is the repudia- 
tion of certain current moralities to which our 
human nature is all too prone to respond, which 
would have us revert to ideals of naturalism and 
paganism—sometimes exalting esthetic culture 
above humanity and charity ; sometimes glorifying 
selfishness and the blatant assertion of individuality, 
and minimizing self-sacrifice as mean and con- 
temptible. It is difficult to estimate, but one may 
easily underestimate, the influence of the moral 
teaching of that wayward genius Nietzsche in pre- 
cipitating the crisis of the recent war, with his 
doctrine—which became so widely canvassed—of 


pure egoism and the rightful dominance of the 
strong. 


But while the Christian apologist should seek to 
uphold against present-day detractors the principle 
of brotherly love as the basic principle of all true 
morality, he should uphold it in a sense that is 
reasonably possible. When Christ, and the higher 
moralists generally, bid us love all men impartially, 
they are not asking us to feel towards human beings 
in general exactly as we feel towards our nearest 
friends and relations. That would be to make an 
impossible demand. Most moralists appear to 
recognize two distinct senses of love. They dis- 
tinguish between the affection which is a special 
attachment to particular persons, being natur- 
ally based on preferences and intimacies, and the 
affection which is a general direction of the will 
and desires. 


It is a distinction of which our Lord’s own life 
furnishes an illustration. The general direction 
of His will was towards the universal welfare of 
humanity. Yet, as we are told, He expressed 
special feelings of affection towards certain /indi- 
viduals. He loved the young man of great posses- 
sions who sought of Him the way of eternal life. 
He loved Lazarus of Bethany, and his sisters 
Martha and Mary. He loved one of the Twelve. 
And who that has stood by Calvary and listened to 
the Saviour’s last words could ever believe that 
when He forsook His kindred and friends at 
Nazareth, ‘hating’ them—to use His own vivid, 
paradoxical phrase—for the Kingdom’s sake, He 
there and then dislodged them from a special place 
in His affections? We may be sure that in His 
homeless wayfarings He was often solaced by the 
memory of Mary His mother, whom in His last 
farewell He entrusted to the care of the beloved 
disciple. 

It is altogether natural that a general attitude of 
sympathy and benevolence towards mankind 
should as it were be punctuated by feelings of vivid 
personal affection towards particular individuals 
and by corresponding words and actions. It is 
largely, though not entirely, through the interest 
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we show in particular individuals and the services 
we render to them that our love of humanity shows 
itself. 

For the rest, love is adequate both for the life 
which now is and for that which is to come. 
Prophecies and tongues shall cease, knowledge shall 
vanish away, but love is a principle of eternal value, 
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and shall endure for ever. As love is a component 

of the eternal life realizable here and now, so it 

enters into the eternal life which shall be realized 
beyond the veil. As even in the present we pass 

out of death into life because we love the brethren, 

so in the future we shall find a heaven of moral 

opportunity, of wider horizons, of larger and 

enlarging service. 


The Words from tBe Cross. 


III. ‘Woman, behold thy son! ... Behold thy mother!’ 
(Jn. xix. 26, 27). 


By Proressor A. J. Gossip, D.D., Girascow. 


Ir the editors will chivalrously give me leave to 
say so, frankly I dislike and shrink from sermons 
upon the Words from the Cross—have never yet, 
I think, been guilty of them—and, if my copy of 
this magazine fell open at this page, would never 
dream of pausing at it, but would hurriedly pass 
on to something else ; which, with all gravity, I 
advise you too to do. 

For if in some august cathedral, with memories 
of mighty spirits and momentous happenings 
brooding in every corner, and the air athrill and 
instinct with the very presence of the Lord God 
of our fathers, the soul is jarred and outraged by 
the breaking in upon these sanctities of the inane 
comments of some loud and far-carrying Western 
voice, is rudely dunted back to earth by the 
mechanical prosing of the guide’s recital, which 
may be true enough, but none the less is horridly 
inadequate and deadening and soulless, how much 
more out of place is it to conduct parties over 
Calvary, to point and whisper there, to break that 
awesome silence in which the Master’s agony is 
deepening to its tremendous climax with our poor 
superficial comments upon sayings that are not 
meant, as I feel, to be taken into our hands, and 
turned round, and examined in cold blood, but 
rather to be heard upon our knees, and with hearts 
hushed and tensely still. 

Rupert Brooke had an unspiritual nature. But 
once the magic of the woods laid hold on him, till 
the key to the solutions of this baffling life of ours 
seemed fairly put into his hand. Another moment, 


and, the closed door open at last, he would be at 
the vital heart of things, he felt. And just then, 
most inopportunely, there came a crashing through 
the branches, and the swishing of a skirt, and, 


the key lost for ever, ‘a flat, clear voice’ was 


mouthing ‘ cheerful, clear, flat platitudes.’ 
You came and quacked beside me in the wood. 
You said, ‘The view from here is very good.’ 
You said, ‘It’s nice to be alone a bit.’ 
And, ‘ How the days are drawing out,’ you said. 
You said, ‘The sunset’s pretty, isn’t it?’ 


By God! I wish—I wish that you were dead ! 


I am uneasy and unhappy lest my intrusion also 
is a profanation ; lest, fingering these most holy of 
things, I dim for some their lustre, belittle them, 
and hide their deeps for some unwary souls ; lest 
outraged spirits, goaded beyond endurance, turn 
on me, crying out in a fierce, sheer pain, ‘ If not 
for our sake, then for God’s sake, and in common 
decency, keep quiet here.’ 

Every one knows that Jeremy Taylor has two 
treatises, one upon Holy Living, which is still 
popular, one upon Holy Dying, of which nowadays 
little is heard. And that is symptomatic. For 
the centre of gravity of things has shifted notably 
from death to life. Once on a day men’s hearts, 
if they were serious at all, looked forward very 
solemnly to that tremendous moment, surely 
waiting for us all, when for us life will be over, 
and, the dear faces round us fading from our 
dimming eyes, we must rise up, and go our lonely 
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way, leaving this homely earth with its familiar 
ways, adventuring forth into that vast unknown, 
where all we thought and did and were is waiting 
for us, like a lovely maiden or a repulsive hag, so 
Zoroaster thought, to lead us to our natural destiny. 


Ah! little at best can all our hopes avail us 

To lift this sorrow, or cheer us, when in the dark, 

Unwilling, alone we embark, 

And the things we have seen and have known and 
have heard of fail us. 


Or, if it is not as bad as that for a Christian man 
—Why should it be? How can it be P—at least 
all life, thought Plato, ought to be, and for a wise 
soul is, a long and careful preparation for that 
epoch-making hour. But there has come reaction. 
‘ There is nothing,’ says Spinoza, ‘on which a free 
man lets his thoughts dwell less than on death: 
for true wisdom is a meditation, not on death, but 
on life.’ The modern mind applauds that loudly. 
And indeed timid souls were wont to let them- 
selves become not a little fussy and fidgety and 
unhealthily self-centred in this matter. Goethe, 
for his part, remarking that ever-recurring reminder 
on innumerable gravestones Memento mori, 
thought it over-grim, and psychologically unsound 
and pernicious. Rather be you sure you are really 
alive, he counselled. Not unwisely surely. For, 
-because the evening is certain to fall, why should 
we not use the hours of generous sunshine now ? 
Death must soon knock upon our door. But 
meantime here is this rich life that God has planned 
for us; let us use it eagerly and heartily and 
thoroughly : and here this world of men and women 
round us whom we can befriend and help, let us 
be up and at it then; and so when for us the end 
here comes, pass over to the other side, eager for 
what God’s loving-kindness has ready and waiting 
for us there. ‘Death doesn’t count,’ wrote 
Nettleship. By which I take it that he meant— 
here is this chapter of our life: and by and by 
there will result another out of it. And who 
bothers about the little space of blank white paper 
between the two? And that is all death is. It 
is the story that matters. Let us get on with it, 
and make it a brave tale. And there is truth in 
thats 

Yet death is too majestical by far to be 
shouldered aside as a mere triviality. And, how- 
ever I may slip in minor things, I covet to carry 
through that great event with dignity and honour. 
And who can teach, or can inspire, us so to do like 
Jesus Christ, our wonderful Lord, who was per- 
fection lived; aye, and perfection died? Dear 
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old Epictetus tells us that he had his wishes about 
death. Among them these. ‘I should like best,’ 
he said, ‘ that it should find me busy at something 
noble and beneficent and for the good of all man- 
kind.’ And did not Christ die for the world ; and 
has He not, so dying, lifted it up bodily far nearer 
holiness and God? ‘But, since that is but little 
likely to befall me,’ adds the wise philosopher, ‘I 
should choose next to go out rendering what is 
due to every relation in life.’ And here is our 
amazing Master, saving a world and yet remember- 
ing the welfare of His mother, thinking out a home 
and future for her, after He was gone. So true is 
it that, wherever you come on Christ, and whatever 
test you may apply to Him, He is what the next 
greatest to Him only dreamed and hoped and 
longed to be. For think out the background of 
these sayings—the body racked in every limb by 
an excruciating agony all but past bearing; and 
worse, far worse, that horror of gross darkness 
enveloping His very soul: this whole great world’s 
salvation hanging in the balances, dependent on 
His faith, tested there to the uttermost, with 
nothing left for it to clutch at or cling to, yet still 
audaciously believing. And even there, and even 
then, in that appalling responsibility, He had a 
mind lifted above Himself, serene and calm enough 
to think and pray, and plan for others! ‘ Father, 
forgive them.’ ‘This day shalt thou be with me 
in paradise.’ ‘Woman,. behold thy son! Son, 
behold thy mother !’ 

Let it be granted to me in dying to have a spirit 
after that mighty type; unflustered, when the 
darkness falls, because too sure of God to dream 
of doubting Him ; not fidgeting about itself, but 
lying confidently in His loving hands ; not hurriedly 
preparing, feverishly stamping in one’s goods, but 
packed, and waiting for the tide, with heaps of 
time for others ; unselfish even through that last 
and trying scene, when even the poorest of us for 
once holds the centre of the stage; and with a 
courage big enough to smother the pain down into 
the silence of one’s own being, to smile, and enter 
eagerly into the happiness and interests of those 
about us to the very end, thinking and planning 
about them, and not ourselves, after our Lord’s 
brave way ; and so prove death is not a squalid or 
a pitiful thing, but brave and gallant and enviable. 

And how is this to be attained? Only, so I 
suspect, by putting on the Lord Christ now, and 
learning to practise His unselfishness in the small 
nothings of our daily living. 

For does a crisis ever do more than reveal a man : 
does it ever really make him? Perhaps sometimes 
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it may. That same Rupert Brooke had a nasty 
mind, and dirty fingers that soiled even the loveliest 
things he touched. Yet the war came, and, like a 
garment that fell from him, suddenly he stood 
there a clean soul, ardent for self-sacrifice. 

But, as a rule, it is the habit of a lifetime that 
flames into vividness in the hot flames of trial. 
So was it with our Lord. All His days He had 
gone about doing good, in sheer forgetfulness of 
self; and so, even when they had nailed down 
His hands and feet, so that they could do nothing 
more, the habit of His life still held; and His 
heart, left free, ran out in its accustomed way to 
needy, desperate, sinful folk. And you and I, so 
shabby and self-centred and unlike Him, had 
better kneel and cry, ‘ Dear Lord, grant us Thy 
faith in God, Thy courage, something of the 
splendour of Thy nature, that we may learn to 
live and die like Thee.’ And if we really mean it, 
and will take it, He will grant us even that. 

There are those who tell us these days that our 
morality 1s a quaintly obsolete affair, a garment 
so preposterously old-fashioned that up-to-date 
people would blush to be seen wearing it: that 
the recognized sanctities, lke marriage and the 
family, have had their day, and ought now to be 
left behind, like other barbarisms that we have 
outgrown: that our natural affections are only a 
subtle selfishness, a loving of our own, and must 
now be replaced by something wider, and less 
personal, and much more catholic. So a noisy 
clique keeps shouting, some of them to attract 
attention (still practising the stale old trick that 
Tolstoi pilloried forty years ago), some of them 
generalizing from their own mean souls or unhappy 
experiences without any warrant, some of them 
mistaking the fusty atmosphere of the divorce 
courts for the free air of God, all of them fancying 
themselves as big and very fine, and quite uncon- 
scious that the average man, fixedly regarding 
them, has thoroughly made up his mind they are 
a grubby company, and so turns home to watch 
his wife with the old pride, and toss his bairn with 
the old happiness, with no more intention of raising 
a hand to demolish these blessed things than of 
flaying himself alive from head to foot ; though 
certain timorous souls are badly scared. Barth, 
for example, who is always shouting something 
at the full pitch of his voice, bawls this too hoarsely, 
with his leather lungs, that the old ethics are down, 
and gone ! 

Such revolutionaries gain no manner of support 
from Christ. Assuredly He underlines that there 
are calls of God that must come first, that take 


precedence of the claims even of father and mother, 
even of wife and child. But, on the other hand, 
it looks at least as if, with His heart on fire to save 
a world, He delayed the opening of His mission 
till the family duties God had laid on Him were 
fully met, until some other of the brothers was 
ready to take up His task at home. And certainly 
on Calvary the claims of natural affection were 
conceded to the full. There were many women 
there ; but one among them was His mother, on 
whose lap He had heard of God, at whose knee 
He had learned to pray, whose love and care had 
filled His childhood, and of her He thought first 
and specially. D’Alembert alleged that he pre- 
ferred his family to himself, and his nation to 
his family, and humanity to his nation. Which 
pompous saying I take leave gravely to doubt. 
In any case, it was not our Lord’s method. 
Rousseau prates of the rights of man, and yet 
denies the plainest and most fundamental of them 
to his own offspring, sneaking through the dark to 
leave his babies on the doorstep of the foundling 
hospital: and with that the whole man grows 
suspect. For if he failed his flesh and blood, 
obviously he is not dependable towards any, at a 
pinch, whatever their rights be. But Christ, far 
from abolishing the natural affections, strengthened, 
deepened, consecrated them, and so made them a 
basis upon which to stand and reach out towards 
something wider and more general. To Him a 


friend is not a mere acquaintance with whom one 


passes the time, but one who opens his whole mind 
to you, and is prepared to give his life for you. 
That is how we are to bear ourselves towards every 
one. But we learn it among our friends. To 
Christ a grumpy brother is an abortion and mons- 
trosity. We are to be real brothers to our fellows ; 
and what that means ought to be taught us in 
the Christian family. With the responsibility of a 
whole desperate world’s salvation weighing upon 
His heart, our Lord put first the simple homely 
duties of a son; and if we are forgetting these, 
can we be true to Him? Yet, as a generation, are 
we not so doing? Now that the door out of their 
old cramped life stands open, it is natural for a 
young woman to crave an independent income and 
the interest down at the office, but if her invalid 
mother’s days are long and very dull, I wonder 
how Christ judges that! To vote and attend 
meetings and the like is for some quite exciting, 
but is it really patriotic to do only that, and selfishly 
decline to bear the burden of the next generation, 
with the result that there are rows and rows of 
bungalows each with its little garage, and its little 
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car, and not a pram, or hardly one, among the lot ; 
which, of course, means race suicide. Churchiness 
is for some a hobby, and the more meetings the 
merrier. But what about the folk at home? If 
John had reached the heavenly places, and ex- 
plained that he had been so busy working for 
Christ and His kingdom, that he had had no time 
to bother about His mother, I do not think that 
Christ’s ‘ Well done !’ would have been very hearty. 
The little duties are often the hardest; yet a 
religion that breaks down at home is a vain thing. 


The primal duties shine aloft like stars, 
The charities that soothe, and heal, and bless, 
Are scattered at the feet of man, like flowers. 


And we had better not forget that, if it was in 
the thick darkness upon Calvary that there flamed 
out the mighty constellations by which ever since 
humanity has steered, the homely virtues too, 
flower bravely on that bleak hillside. They also 
are a real and an essential part of Christlikeness. 
‘Woman, behold thy son !’ 

But, perhaps, in fairness this ought to be 
given a wider application. We are looking 
a little uneasily at one another in the Church 
these days, because we are divided into two 
parties, with aims dissimilar, or not quite parallel. 
The one lays the full emphasis upon the culture 
of the soul, and the upbuilding of a Christian 
character, thinks that, according to the standard 
of the Master, material things are so insignificant, 
that it is less than loyal to Him for His Church to 
spend itself to secure bigger wages or shorter hours 
or increased comfort for the folk around it, that 
while it is well enough, imperative indeed, that 
each of us, face to face with Christ, should feel 
that we must catch His spirit, and live and spend 
ourselves and share with others, far more than we 
do, it is not so well that these others should gather 
upon Calvary as at a kind of Hyde Park, where the 
disaffected air their grievances, and claim their 
rights, forgetting that that solemn symbol in the 
midst speaks, not of rights, but sacrifice; so 
smothering the very spirit of Christ’s movement, 
and changing Him, against His will, into a social 
leader, a political reformer, anything, everything, 
but what He was, choosing it with deliberation 
over against these other things that were eagerly 
thrust on Him then too, a healer of the individual 
soul. And there are Scripture passages, whose 
meaning is unchallengeable, upon which such minds 
can found. 

While the other section is so hurt by the grievous 
wrongs of men and women and bairns round them, 
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by the mean streets that are their world, by the 
stunted existences that are their portion in this 
hugely fascinating earth God planned for them no 
less than us, crowded with interests in most of 
which they have too small a share, by the deadly 
monotony of their unchanging days, luring them 
into foolishness and sin which might, they think, 
splash some touch of colour into the dead drabness 
of it all, by the feeling that these who are God’s 
children ought to have more in this that is their 
Father’s house ; and with that they leap up, and, in 
a clean burning anger, demand, in the name of 
Christ, that it must all come down, this impossible 
way of things, and be rebuilt really upon His law 
of love; like Tagore shrinking from our Western 
civilization as ‘a thing of the devil,’ beautiful 
upon the surface, marvellous in its mastery over 
mechanism and the forces of Nature, but deadening 
and choking to the soul. And they, too, can.con- 
fidently call as witnesses Scriptures that stare at 
us out of both Gospel and Epistle. 

Of course, it is really a question of where to lay 
the emphasis. With Aristotle’s mean, ‘the nicely 
calculated less or more,’ our faith would seem to 
have nothing to do, because it is a passion, an 
enthusiasm, that adventures everything, and flings 
its very life away unreckoningly. And yet one has 
to pick one’s path through the extremes of things. 
on either side, or else be bogged and hindered. 
Long ago Philo saw these same two parties tugging 
against each other, as they are doing now. ‘ There 
are some,’ he said, ‘ who have attached themselves 
to one of these devotions, and neglected the other. 
For, being filled with a sense of piety, they have 
preferred that to all other interests, and devoted 
the whole of their lives to the service of God: 
while others have adhered simply to their con- 
nexion with men in social zeal, affording all alike 
the use of their possessions, and also, as far as: 
possible, alleviating their woes. The latter you 
might properly call philanthropic persons, the 
former devout. But they are only semi-good, for 
those alone are perfect who have a reputation in 
both departments.’ But when men argue that 
material welfare and material rights lhe outside of 
the province of a society which exists to bring 
spiritual things to men’s forgetful minds, and to 
induce them to give life to gaining these, here in 
this passage is proof, is it not, that at the most 
awful moment of the Master’s life, or indeed in the 
whole range of human history, with the world’s. 
last desperate chance dependent upon Him, with 
God and the devil fairly at grips in the decisive 
conflict, even then our Lord thought of His mother’s. 
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comfort, planned a home for her; and if we 
haughtily pass by upon the other side, accounting 
social wrongs too trivial for our spiritual eyes to 
notice, may not the Christ who has told us that His 
followers are as dear to Him as mother or sister or 
brother, look at us sternly at the last, and say, 
‘Tt was Mine, yes, it was I Myself, that you 
passed by and left to manage as best I could alone. 
My brothers and my sisters, yes, Myself, you 
failed to help ; 1 whom you pinned down to struggle 
in the mean streets, while you were praying to Me 
in your splendid churches ; depart from Me, you 
who have shown you are no friends of Mine.’ 
Lastly, there is this to say that our Lord’s mother 
had not made things easier for Him ; had, indeed, 
hurt Him as no other ever did, not even the 
Baptist when he staggered, not even Peter when 
he failed, not even Judas when he fell. It was 
her hand that dealt Him that most cruel blow that 
busy day when there was a movement and a pushing 
out on the fringes of the crowd, and it was told 
Him that His mother and brethren had come for 
Him, were saying that there was no real harm 
in Him, that He must have gone off His head, but 
they would take Him home and keep Him safe, 
and He would never bother anybody any more. 
She loved Him, or she would not have been there 
upon Calvary: but she did not understand Him, 
at times thought that He was crazy. And He 
forgot all that, remembered only the old love, and 
the love that was breaking her heart now, and all 
the pain that He had had to bring into her life, and 
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looked upon her very lovingly, and even in His 
agony thought out and found for her a home. 

We too have failed Him shamelessly, have hurt 
Him far more than we know, have been just inex- 
cusable ; and He forgets all that, and treasures the 
poor broken bits of faith and of affection we have 
sometimes brought Him, chose to go to His 
Cross for us. I hated Him, says Paul, I persecuted 
Him, I gave my whole life to the rooting out of 
everything that He holds dear, and ‘he loved me, 
and gave himself for me.’ ‘ Ye have not chosen 
me, but I have chosen you,’ He told that blunder- 
ing little group who had so often hindered Him, 
and were upon the point of breaking altogether. 
I chose you, and I stand to it. And looking out 
at the Beyond, for Himself He asked only this, 
‘Father, I will that they whom thou hast given 
me be with me where I am,’ knew He would miss 
them even there, had little wish for glory except 
that He might share it too with them. 

And to us also He clings in that same unbelievably 
loyal way, loves on whatever we may do, will not 
be turned from that. And when at last we reach 
the other side, and stand there muddy and ashamed, 
and very conscious how unlike we are to all these 
clean and shining spirits round us, eagerly He will 
come to us, with outstretched hands and happy 
face, and let us see how much it means to Him that 
we are there. I know it, because I have proved 
it ; because He has done that to me again, and yet 
again, and still again. And He is ‘the same 
yesterday, and to-day, and for ever.’ 


Literature. 


MERLE D’AUBIGNE. 


SURELY it is an unhappy fact that it is only now, 
nearly sixty years after his death, that there appears 
the life of Merle D’Aubigné. Had it been published 
fifty years ago, there would have been an uncount- 
able public eagerly waiting for it. For the famous 
History of the Reformation simply swept the world, 
and ran like wild-fire through the earth, and cities 
were called after him, and Merle became a favourite 
name for children of both sexes, and people watched 
for the next number of the book as they did for 
the Waverley Novels, or the green monthly Dickens. 
But the world keeps moving on, and something else 


is always happening to catch and hold the eyes, 
and one fears that the great time for this book is 
over. 

It is well written, with the snap and sparkle and 
lucidity of the French mind, and not a little elo- 
quence and skill. For Mme. Biéler, a daughter of 
the historian, has inherited a goodly portion of the 
family gifts. The title is, perhaps, unfortunate— 
Une Famille du Refuge (Marshall, Morgan & Scott ; 
5s. net). We are frankly informed that it was 
Galsworthy and his saga that suggested leading up 
to the main figure through the history of five 
generations of the family. It makes a stirring tale 
enough, swiftly put through ; but there is only the 
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one striking personality. Notabilities appear and 
pass across the stage, Napoleon himself no less ; 
and Neander, a dear, impulsive, generous soul in 
his welter of a study, who lived for his three affec- 
tions—his God, his books, and his students—and if 
any one of these last were in financial trouble, would 
seize a book of value and hurry out and sell it upon 
his behalf; and Schleiermacher, and Erskine of 
Linlathen, and Chalmers, with the inevitable verdict 
once again repeated, the greatest of speakers, and 
better than he was great (though it is added, 
interestingly enough, that if the British are first 
on the platform they have no rivals to the-French 
skill in the pulpit), and above all Robert Haldane, 
who, appearing in Geneva, exercised an odd and 
very striking influence over the theological students 
there, who flocked up to his rooms, all except one, 
who felt a little haughtily about this foreigner with 
his execrable French ; and yet it was an interview 
with him that convinced D’Aubigné of the facts of 
sin, and his own sin, and his need of a Saviour. 
As in the case at Aberdeen of his friend Malan and 
old Rabbi Duncan in his student days it was one 
sudden quotation from the Scriptures that effected 
it. One wonders would it be so now: and also, do 
our ministers to-day know the Bible as completely 
and as aptly as their predecessors did ? 

An impressive ministry at Hamburg, and another 
at Brussels, where he was asked to undertake the 
religious education of the king’s son and grandson, 
and then the Chair at» Geneva, and the years of 
terrifying output—eight thousand pages in the 
history, and five other works of size, and more 
than fifty smaller ones, besides masses of lesser 
stuff—and a keen interest in men and in affairs. 
He had a real hand in the formation of the Red 
Cross Society, for instance. And always he had 
more than he could do. ‘I used to count the 
hours, but now I count the seconds,’ so he said, 
and yet, with all his hurrying, his work was left 
unfinished. At college his professors had some 
difficulty in restraining his exuberant eloquence. 
‘Very good,’ said one, ‘very good indeed: you 
have put into your work much excellent religious 
feeling,’ and then added softly, ‘almost too much 
of it, perhaps,’ while the Practical Training man, 
seeking to restrain him, gave him only dry and 
difficult texts with which to work. But he could 
catch fire over anything, and did. ‘ Ah, Monsieur 
Merle,’ remonstrated his baffled teacher, ‘ you are 
an eagle, and to prevent you flying I have put you 
in acage. But you are off, cage and all!’ 

Amid the chorus of applause over his book, there 
were certain voices who dared to allege that his 
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over-exuberance was never fully conquered. A 
charming, enthusiastic soul, he makes the reader 
feel, in comparison, uncomfortably cool and even 
cold. Yet always there is just a doubt whether he 
really felt more deeply than some of the rest of 
us who have less gift by far in the expression of our 
feelings. 


THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 


Dr. Hugo Odeberg, Lecturer in the University of 
Upsala, is an able and indefatigable worker in the 
field of sacred exegesis, and the work he does is 
that rare spade-work among the sources which 
places the ordinary exegete under an inestimable 
obligation. We had the pleasure recently of 
reviewing his ‘3 Enoch or the Hebrew Book of 
Enoch,’ and now we would direct our readers’ 
attention to his new volume, The Fourth Gospel 
(Almqvist & Wiksell, Uppsala och Stockholm ; 
10 kroner). 

The volume is published in English, and there is 
little to indicate that English is not the author’s 
native tongue. It purports to be an interpreta- 
tion of the Fourth Gospel in its relation to con- 
temporaneous religious currents in Palestine and 
the Hellenistic-Oriental world ; and it makes the 
claim that the present trend of studies in the 
Fourth Gospel supports Canon Box’s suggestion 
that early Christianity should be viewed in relation 
not only to Rabbinical theology, but also to the 
many different religious currents which flowed by 
the side of Rabbinism. A superficial reading of 
the utterances of the Fourth Gospel reveals a 
terminology all but identical with the Rabbinical ; 
but a careful study of the import of the Johannine 
utterances often puts us in touch with a sphere of 
ideas wholly removed from the Rabbinical. The 
result is a transference of the comparative study 
of the Fourth Gospel from a Hellenistic to an 
Oriental environment. 

The author seeks to support and illustrate these 
positions by an examination of selected (often 
lengthy) passages from the first twelve chapters of 
the Fourth Gospel; in time he hopes to publish 
(x) a study of John 13-20, (2) an investigation of 
the narrative portions of John and of the Prologue 
and Epilogue. 

The commentary, which is preceded by an 
elaborate bibliography, is particularly rich ine 
Mandean parallels, which are first quoted in the 
original, and then followed by a translation. Such - 
parallels invest with new significance a discourse 


like that on the living water or the bread of life, 
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nor do they detract from its spiritual value. On 
this last point Odeberg deprecates the attitude of 
Walter Bauer, who seems to associate Johannine 
ideas and ideas of the Mandzan literature with 
primitive cult-observances, and thus to reduce them 
to a low level of religion. There is an issue here 
which students of comparative religion are almost 
bound to face. Those who believe in a Divine 
providence will be inclined to value even the lowest 
religious beliefs and practices as containing the 
germ or potentiality of the higher; while those 
who do not believe in a Divine providence will be 
inclined to depreciate the higher as having originated 
in the lower. 

While these learned pages contain much that the 
ordinary student of the Bible will find illuminating 
and suggestive, their appeal is primarily to those 
who engage in specialized studies; and they 
provide a veritable quarry of material for the most 
part not readily accessible. 


ATONEMENT BY NON-RESISTANCE. 


Tolstoy was so impressed with the centrality in 
the teaching of Jesus of the doctrine of non- 
resistance to evil that he called it ‘the doctrine 
of Jesus.’ In his new book, The Problem of the 
Cross (James Clarke; tos. 6d. net), William E. 
Wilson, B.D., of the Selly Oak Colleges, Birming- 
ham, finds in the doctrine of non-resistance to evil 
(not, however, interpreted with Tolstoyan literalism) 
a clue to the meaning of Christ’s death. He rejects 
the penal and satisfaction theories of the Atone- 
ment as not only repugnant to the modern mind, 
but also as unscriptural. He regards the Cross 
not so much as a problem (as in the traditional 
theories of the Atonement) as a revelation—the 
revelation, namely, of God’s love against the back- 
ground of human sin and selfishness. And he 
would explain the connexion between the death 
of Christ and human salvation by affirming that 
in the process of winning men to God by exhibiting 
Him as Love, Christ had to carry His love to the 
extreme of non-resistance. ‘For love faced by 
hatred ready to go to all extremes can conquer 
only by non-resistance.’ 

The theory of the Atonement here set forth 
belongs to the subjective rather than objective 
type of theories ; its reference is manward rather 
than Godward. But it seeks to distinguish itself 
from the ordinary subjective or moral influence 
theories by arguing for the necessity (if only 
relative) of Christ’s death. To show God to men 
fully, Christ, it is said, had to die on the Cross, 
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And His non-resistance was not weakness, but the 
greatest spiritual strength. His death on the 
Cross is not merely -a—pictorial representation of 
the suffering love of God, but the decisive battle 
in God’s age-long conflict with human sin. 

In pursuit of his thesis, Mr. Wilson offers us a 
very readable and timely study of the New Testa- 
ment teaching on the meaning of the Cross. There 
have been many studies of this subject in recent 
years on lines similar to those here followed, but 
this is an unusually full and detailed study. 
Further, it seeks to show that inflicted punishment 
is no part of the Divine economy ; it is sin that 
destroys. In this also Mr. Wilson is in line with 
other recent expositions of Christian teaching, 
such as are found, for example, in books by Dr. 
Percy Dearmer and Mr. Brook. For a generation 
and more the teaching of the New Testament on 
the punishment of sin has been an offence; we 
are now being taught that its teaching has been 
largely misunderstood, and that in any case it is 
often inconsistent with the mind of Christ. 


THE HEBREW UNION COLLEGE ANNUAL. 


No one who is interested in Jewish studies can 
afford to neglect The Hebrew Union College Annual 
(Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, Ohio). The 
essay which will appeal to the widest circle of 
readers is that by Abraham Cronbach on ‘ Divine 
Help as a Social Phenomenon,’ which receives 
editorial notice in this number. The other essays 
are very erudite discussions of specifically Jewish 
topics. One, entitled 11n39, by Jacob Moses 
Toledano, of Tangier, Morocco, is in Hebrew. 
Four are in German: one on ‘ Das tannaitische 
Grenzverzeichniss Palastinas,’ by Samuel Klein, of 
Czecho-Slovakia ; one, containing earlier discus- 
sions, on ‘ Traces of the Matriarchate in Jewish 
Literature,’ by Aptowitzer, of Vienna; one on 


‘Was Nachman Krochmal a Hegelian ?’ by Simon 


Rawidowicz, of Berlin; and one an exhaustive 
study, running to one hundred and twenty pages, 
of the Teolology of Maimonides, by Diesendruck, 
of Vienna. Three other essays are of more general 
interest. One is by Cecil Roth, of London, on 
‘The Memoirs of a Siennese Jew’ (Joseph da 
Modena, 1625-1633), which is particularly interest- 
ing as giving a vivid glimpse into the life of the 
common people and constituting perhaps ‘the 
first wholly popular document of Jewish history 
which has been as yet discovered.’ The text of 
the memoirs is given in the original Italian and 
accompanied by an English translation. There is 
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also an essay by R. J. H. Gottheil, of New York, 
on ‘ An Unknown Hebrew Version of the Sayings 
of Alsop,’ the very curious Italian text of which is 
followed by the Hebrew translation. The essay 
on ‘The Jewish Catacombs and Inscriptions of 
Rome: An Account of their Discovery and Sub- 
sequent History,’ by H. J. Leon, of the University 
of Texas, will be of special value to archeologists. 
From this discussion it appears that six Jewish 
catacombs, with a total of four hundred and ninety- 
four Jewish inscriptions, have been found at or 
near Rome. 

Only two Biblical topics are handled. Paul F. 
Bloomhardt, of Springfield, Ohio, carefully discusses 
‘ The Poems of Haggai,’ furnishing in poetical form 
an English translation which separates later glosses 
from the text, and adding valuable explanatory and 
critical notes. The longest essay in the volume, 
which runs to one hundred and fifty-one pages— 
it would by itself constitute a fairly large book— 
is devoted to ‘The Book of the Covenant.’ In 
this very learned, acute, and able discussion, Julian 
Morgenstern argues that the original Book of the 
Covenant, which he does not regard as a literary 
unit, constituted the basis of the reformation of 
Elisha-Jehu-Jonadab in 842 B.c., and that that was 
in all probability the date of the composition of 
the ‘ words’ of that book. But perhaps the most 
valuable part of this important essay is the long 
discussion of the Ark, in the history of which he 
distinguishes three periods, which in his own words 
may be thus summarizéd: (1) the early period 
before the composition of the Book of the Covenant, 
when ‘the ark was conceived as leading Israel 
upon the march . . . and giving it victory over 
its enemies’; (2) the period when ‘it came to be 
regarded generally as the depository of the record 
of the laws basic to Yahwe’s covenant with Israel’ ; 
and (3) the period represented by the later strata 
of P, when the ark was ‘ regarded primarily as the 
throne of Yahwe, upon which, in the holy of holies, 
He sat permanently enthroned in the midst of 
Israel.’ These three conceptions of the ark and 
its functions, he shows, go hand in hand with 
three different stages in the evolution of the 
conception of Yahwe in Israel. 


PROCESS AND REALITY. 


Professor Eddington has complained, and not 
without reason, that in higher mathematics symbols 
have been multiplied until it has become a serious 
task to keep them in mind. Professor A. -N. 
Whitehead is a mathematician, and the same 
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criticism might be passed on his Process and Reality 
(Cambridge University Press; 18s. net). Perhaps 
there is no philosophic writer of to-day whose work 
receives more serious attention, and it is unfortunate 
that it should be said of him, not without a degree 
of truth, that he is ‘ one of the worst living expositors 
of philosophy, though he could be one of the best.’ 
He has largely invented his own terminology, and 
while it is obviously the expression of a profoundly 
accurate and logical mind, it becomes to the reader 
a real stumbling-block. The question suggests 
itself, will the world have patience to learn this 
terminology ? Professor Whitehead would doubt- 
less argue that a new philosophy demands a new 


. terminology. But again the question arises, how 


can those who do learn it succeed in interpreting 
the ideas contained in it except through the 
language of the plain man ? 

In the present volume, which contains his Gifford 
Lectures at Edinburgh, 1927-28, Professor White- 
head offers the most complete account which he 
has yet given of his system of philosophy. It is 
“the philosophy of organism,’ a system necessitated 
by the doctrine of relativity and the revolution in 
physics. ‘In the language of physical science, the 
change from materialism to “ organic realism ”— 
as the new outlook may be termed—is the dis- 


placement of the notion of static stuff by the notion 


of fluent energy.’ This world is a ‘ buzzing’ world, 
a world of events. Every entity ‘ prehends’ every 
other, and the whole universe enters into each 
event and combines to make it what it is. Along 
this line, Professor Whitehead argues, the duality 
of universal and particular, of mind and body is 
overcome. 

Not the least difficult part of his philosophy is 
his doctrine of God. The place of the Absolute is 
taken by ‘ Creativity,’ and God is ‘ the principle of 
concretion.’ ‘The nature of God is dipolar.’ 
‘Viewed as primordial, he is the unlimited con- 
ceptual realization of the absolute wealth of 
potentiality. In this aspect, he is not before all 
creation, but with all creation.’ As primordial he 
is ‘ devoid of consciousness.’ But ‘ the consequent 
nature of God is conscious ; and it is the realization 
of the actual world in the unity of his nature, and 
through the transformation of his wisdom.’ ‘ He 
does not create the world, He saves it ; or, more 
accurately, He is the poet of the world, with tender 
patience leading it by His vision of truth, beauty, 
and goodness.’ Finally, ‘ His relation to the world 
can only be expressed in terms of a group of anti- 
theses, whose apparent self-contradiction depends 
on neglect of the diverse categories of existence.’ 
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Six of these antitheses are given, of which the last 
two may be quoted. ‘It is as true to say that 
God transcends the world, as that the world tran- 
scends God. It is as true to say that God creates 
the world, as that the world creates God. God 
and the world are the contrasted opposites in terms 
of which Creativity achieves its supreme task of 
transforming disjointed multiplicity, with its 
diversities in opposition, into concrescent unity, 
with its diversities in contrast.’ It may be safely 
predicted that interpreters of Whitehead’s doctrine 
of God will reach as diverse conclusions as did the 
interpreters of Hegel. 


INDIAN PHILOSOPHY. 


Anything that Professor Radhakrishnan writes 
has to be read by those with any interest in Indian 
thinking: and the best thing that he has given 
us as yet is the first volume of his Indian Philosophy 
(Allen & Unwin; 21s. net). It is a large and 
serious work, for serious students, though written, 
not with lucidity alone, but with real charm. And 
it is a happy symptom that apparently it has 
caught on. First published in November 1922, 
the portion on the ‘ Philosophy of the Upanishads ’ 
was reprinted separately in 1924, and now here 
comes the second edition of the book as a whole. 
Well, it is little wonder. For the subject is a 
fascinating one, and wide in range and curiously 
freshly treated—the Hymns, the Upanishads, the 
Jains, the Epics, the Bhagavadgita, and Buddhism ; 
and the author has a double right to speak in the 
possession of a very full and accurate knowledge, 
and of a first-hand interesting mind. The work 
has been revised. And the most interesting section 
of it is the new appendix, in which he replies to the 
critics of his views on Buddha. Like not a few 
other modern scholars, he just won’t have many 
things that have for long, and with assurance, been 
bruited about as axiomatic and the veriest common- 
places, but bluntly denies them out and out. For 
one thing, he is entirely sceptical of Buddha’s 
atheism ; and for another flatly disbelieves even 
in his agnosticism, holding that he really stood by 
the old Upanishad view concerning the Absolute, 
only more logically and consistently ; knew that 
that could not be described in mere empirical 
terms, and would not try. Moreover, he was 
certain that his countrymen were losing their way 
in a thick mist of speculations that led nowhere, 
and that it is in living life that truth is really found. 
To the philosopher the Absolute is Truth, and for 
him the way to it is wisdom: to the religiously 
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inclined it is Eternal Love, and is reached by such 
spirits through devotion: and to the ethically 
minded it is Righteousness, and won through service 
and self-sacrifice. Buddha was of these last, and 
chose that road; but, thinks our author, of that 
Absolute he was entirely sure. 

Moreover, he challenges the alleged negation of 
the self ; while certainly Nirvana is not mere extinc- 
tion, and a headlong plunge into Not-Being, like. 
Empedocles into Etna. That at least has surely 
grown quite clear. But if one wishes to have these 
and kindred matters worked out for him, not by 
a Westerner regarding them with an alien’s eye, 
but by a modern Indian, who, to be sure, has 
broken with his countrymen’s traditions upon 
many things, here is a book to read. 


PROFESSOR C. LLOYD MORGAN ON 
PSYCHOLOGY. 


There are various classes of readers that will 
welcome Mind at the Crossways, by the veteran 
psychologist, Professor C. Lloyd Morgan, D.Sc., 
LL.D., F.R.S. (Williams & Norgate ; 1os. 6d. net). 
The expert psychologist will find here much to 
interest him, and particularly the elaborate exposi- 
tion of the psychological theory of mind-body 
relationship known as Concomitance. Dr. Morgan 
comes near a definition of this theory on page 50. 
‘Jt implies that this special type of co-relation 
obtains only within the organism as body-mind ; and 
is that which is symbolized by the hyphen. It 
means that there is one course of events within the 
organism; just one—though these events are 
always in twofold relatedness, physical and mental, 
diverse in kind yet inseparable, but none the 
less distinguishable under abstract analysis.’ To 
make this plain is the main object of the book, and 
to distinguish it from J. B. Watson’s view on the 
one hand, which puts efficient causality in stimulus, 
and Dr. McDougall’s which puts it in mind. 

The evolutionist also will read with interest a — 
fresh presentation of the theory known as emergent 
evolution associated with Dr. Morgan’s name and 
elaborated in his Gifford Lectures. 

The philosopher will be interested in his two 
types of explanation, namely, the scientific and the 
dramatic, and in Dr. Morgan’s justification of the 
dramatic method if we are to understand reality. 
Newton ‘saw no discrepancy or contradiction in 
accepting a natural interpretation and accepting 
also an explanation of the solar system as due to 
the act of God as supreme agent.’ 

The theist especially will welcome the unequivocal 
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position of the author. ‘If we comprise under 
the one word “evolution”? the whole course of 
natural events, so too should we comprise in one 
word an answer to the question: Who does it ? 
The answer to which I am led on philosophical 
grounds is no new one. It is this. God does it. 
The whole course of events subsumed under evolu- 
tion is the expression of God’s purpose ’—and the 
volume ends thus: ‘But in the language of 
symbolism God stands at all emergent crossways. 
All instances of emergent advance are, in dramatic 
regard, the expression of one Divine purpose.’ 

Some of those who may find difficulty in agreeing 
with the psychological arguments of the writer will 
welcome his unambiguous conclusions. 


The Renaissance of Jesus, by Professor George 
Tolover Tolson (Abingdon Press ; $2.00), is largely 
a polemic against historic Christianity. The writer 
sharply distinguishes between Christianity and the 
religion of Jesus. Briefly, his thesis is that from 
the days of Paul, the founder of Christianity, the 
Church has lost sight of Jesus, whose face has 
remained hidden until our time, when it has been 
rediscovered by the work of modern critics. He 
concedes, indeed, that ‘former unscientific and 
uncritical generations, who were not ready for the 
greater revelation, found themselves able to live 
spiritually, to some degree, by the letter’; but 
through recent advances in science and the scientific 
study of the gospel records ‘ the modern enlightened 
man’ is led ‘forward to new levels of Christian 
living.’ In the writer’s rapid survey of the Gospels 
and of Christian history there is a deal of slapdash 
criticism, with perhaps a keener edge on it than is 
necessary. This latter feature is doubtless due to 
the activity in America of the Fundamentalists. 
What this renaissance of Jesus involves the writer 
does not precisely say, but one gathers that it 
consists in the adoption of the ideals of Jesus. 
The book closes on a characteristic note in which 
America is summoned ‘to undertake her destined 
place of moral leadership of the world,’ and secure 
the triumph of these ideals. 


Is democracy on its trial? And is it justifying 
itself? Has it any defects? And (if so) are these 
remediable ? There are those who point to the 
work of Signor Mussolini as a proof that there is a 
better way than democracy. He has vitalized 
_ Italy, and he has done what democratic leaders 
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here apparently cannot do—achieved a workable 
and sensible solution of the industrial problem by 
his courts of arbitration. A very different answer 
is given, however, in Democracy, its Defects and 
Advantages, by Mr. C. Delisle Burns (Allen & 
Unwin; 8s. 6d. net). This is a thoroughgoing 
defence of the democratic ideal. Not, indeed, of 
the democratic reality, for Mr. Burns is not blind 
to the blots on the page. But he is convinced that 
the only tolerable and possible form of government 
is the democratic, and he is just as convinced that 
its present faults can, and will, be removed. The 
basis of his argument is the existence of abilities 
in the common man, and therein he stands on 
Christian ground. Moreover, he boldly contends 
that if the ideal is to be reached it must be by 
means of contributions of thought and action from 
every member of the community. The book is 
free from any kind of appeal to sentiment or 
popular clap-trap. It is soundly and carefully 
reasoned throughout. The leadership offered at 
present by both intellectual and spiritual guides of 
the nation is keenly scrutinized. In particular, the 
churches come in for severe castigation. But it is 
all in the interest of betterment, and may be 
accepted meekly, and with reservations. In any 
case, this is a book to be read and considered. It 
may reach the ‘common man’ through the public 
libraries, and it will do him nothing but good. 


In Divine Justice (Blackwell; 3s. 6d. net), the 
Rev. V. J. K. Brook, M.A., offers a useful study 
in New Testament teaching, whose aim is to con- 
sider how far traditional ideas about Divine 
“penalties and rewards’ are rightly based upon 
that teaching. In pursuance of this aim, he 
examines the various books of the New Testament 
carefully from a modern critical standpoint, and 
his exposition of their teaching on the subject under 
consideration is clear and popular, frank and 
judicious. He finds that St. Paul’s doctrine of the 
judgment is in essentials the doctrine of Christ 
Himself, and that practically throughout the 
Pauline writings, except in the legal sections, God 
appears, as in the teaching of Christ, as a God of 
love, not as a Judge. He believes that there will 
be a judgment, but that it will be the expression 
not of mere justice, but of the love of God and of 
Christ—of the Father who spared not His own Son, 
and of the Son who faced death ‘for us men and 
for our salvation.’ A particular point which he 
would make is that much which is repellent to 
modern minds in the New Testament teaching 
concerning the judgment, especially that contained 
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in St. Paul’s earlier letters and in Revelation, is 
due to survival of Jewish ideas. 


We have received a copy of the new Scottish 
Prayer Book, The Scottish Book of Common Prayer, 
as canonically sanctioned for use in the Episcopal 
Church in Scotland in 1929 (Cambridge University 
Press). The copy sent, nicely bound in cloth, and 
beautifully printed in bold clear type, costs 4s. net. 
It is without hymns, but copies can be had with 
hymns ; and indeed the book is to. be had at all 
prices, from one shilling up to forty-five shillings. 

Along with this comes a volume, The Scottish 
Prayer Book, its Value and History, by Principal 
Perry, D.D., of the Edinburgh Theological College 
(Cambridge University Press; 4s. 6d. net). In 
this book Dr. Perry, writing for laymen, explains 
and justifies the revision which has issued in the 
publication above mentioned. It is in some senses 
a new book, but in reality it is simply the old 
Scottish liturgy, purged of certain defects, and 
supplied with certain deficiencies. The work has 
occupied twenty years of careful and devoted 
labour, and Dr. Perry explains both why a revision 
was needed and how far this revision has gone. 

The chapters on ‘ The Need of a Scottish Prayer 
Book’ and ‘The Sources of the Scottish Prayer 
Book’ are extremely valuable to all who are inter- 
ested in the subject of Scottish Public Worship, 
and no one is more capable than Dr. Perry of 
dealing with this subject in an enlightening fashion. 
As he himself suggests, the real value of this revision 
can only be estimated by a prolonged use of the 
Prayer Book, and it may be sufficient here to note 
that it has appeared, and that Dr. Perry is a helpful 
guide to its purpose and contents. 

It ought, perhaps, to be added that, in addition 
to general historical discussions, Dr. Perry gives a 


detailed exposition of each of the different services. 


To commemorate the Tercentenary of A.V. 
Bible printing at Cambridge, the University Press 
has issued a charming little booklet, Three Hundred 
Years of Printing the Authorized Version of the 
Holy Bible at Cambridge, 1629-1929. Cambridge 
had begun to print the Bible (in the Geneva 
Version) as early as the year 1588, under the 
Charter granted to the University by Henry vim, 
in 1534. This Charter was confirmed by Charles 1. 
in 1628, and the first Authorized Version printed 
by the Cambridge University Press was issued in 
the following year. From that date till the present 
continuous progress was made, and the story of 
this is told anonymously in the pamphlet before 


us. It is quite a romance, and one that reflects 
great credit on the ancient university. No mention 
is made of ‘The Children’s Bible,’ issued some 
years ago, doubtless because this was one of the 
University’s ‘Minor Operations,’ and was only a 
partial edition. It deserved mention, however, 
as a piece of excellent pioneer work and character- 
istic of the enterprise of this excellent publishing 
house. 

The World-Wide Prayer, by Canon Vernon F. 
Storr (C.M.S.; 2s. net), consists of ‘ studies in the 
missionary aspects of the Lord’s Prayer.’ It is a 
very admirable little book. The various petitions 
of the Prayer are treated in succession, but a 
specially full exposition is given of the second 
petition. The whole is introduced by a most 
helpful chapter on the nature and scope of prayer, 
while there is an appendix containing ‘ devotions 
based on the Lord’s Prayer,’ which will be found 
very suggestive. 


In a reprint from ‘ The Jewish Quarterly Review,’ 
Professor Solomon Zeitlin discusses The Christ 
Passage in Josephus (Dropsie College, Philadelphia), 
with special reference to the Slavonic Josephus. 
He argues that the so-called Christian passage was 
not written by Josephus, and indeed that Josephus 
had no knowledge of the existence of Jesus. He 
suggests that Eusebius, who first cites the passage, 
was its author, he being ‘the only man who used 
the word ¢ribe in connexion with Christians.’ 
Zeitlin went to Russia to examine all the manu- 
scripts of the Slavonic Josephus to be found there, 
and he concludes without hesitation that the 
passage in question is not authentic, as the whole 
of the Slavonic Josephus is full of Christian inter- 
polations. 


In Phantom Walls (Hodder & Stoughton; 5s. 
net), Sir Oliver Lodge has given a restatement of 
his views on the spirit world and the life to come. 
“It is because a beneficent spiritual world has to 
me become the ultimate reality that I have com- 
posed this book.’ He writes with his accustomed 
lucidity, so that the general reader is able to follow 
him without difficulty. It cannot be said that the 
book contains any close-knit argument. Rather 
it is a series of somewhat loosely connected chapters, 
each dealing with some aspect of the subject. 
There is much powerful criticism of the mechanistic 
view of the universe, and a convincing presentation 
of the invisible realities that underlie phenomena. 
He touches upon the usual spiritistic evidences of 
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survival, but speaks somewhat slightingly of the 
resurrection of Jesus. ‘So much has been written 
about the resurrection of the Central Figure of 
Christianity that it has become almost tiresome.’ 
Sir Oliver does not seem ever to perceive how vastly 
the unseen world of the medium differs from the 
bright world of Christian hope. 


It will be good news to many that the auto- 
biography of Sir Wilfred Thomason Grenfell—A 
Labrador Doctor—may now be had in a popular 
edition at the price of 7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton). 
This is the tenth edition. 


An amazingly interesting and helpful book is 
How to Read the Bible, by the Rev. Walter F. 
Adeney, D.D. (Independent Press; 2s. net). It 
was originally published thirty years ago, and it 
is a tribute to Dr. Adeney’s sanity of judgment 
that it is now republished practically without 
alteration. The only changes are in the list of 
books for further reading, which naturally had to 
be brought up to: date. The book is divided into 
two parts. One deals with ‘ Principles,’ and these 
are sound and modern. The other takes each 
section of the Bible in turn and applies the principles 
| in detail. It would be impossible to praise this 

little book too highly. Any one who wishes to 

understand the Bible, and realize its fascination, 
its vital force, its real message, could not find a 
better guide. It would be a blessing if this book, 
so packed with wisdom, were widely read, marked, 
and digested. 


A plain statement of the ordinary churchman’s 
belief is made in The Faith of an English Church- 
man, by Mr. Albert Mitchell (Longmans ; 2s. 6d. 
net). Every Christian doctrine is dealt with, and 
the common sense, ‘ middle’ position of the evan- 
gelical believer is laid down. There is not any- 
thing striking or original in these chapters. The 
only feature which is notable is that each state- 
ment is documented by references to Scripture 
passages placed in the margin. This does not 
mean that the writer is fundamentalist. His 
position is neither High Church nor modernist ; 
nor is it obscurantist. It is that of a sensible, 
evangelical, open-minded faith, and the book will 
interest and edify readers of that persuasion. 

Dr. Hector Macpherson is well known as a popular 

_ writer on astronomy, and he has all the qualities 
_ that fit him for the task. He is thoroughly abreast 
_ of the subject, he knows how to marshal his facts, 
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and his style is lucid. In Modern Cosmologies 
(Milford ; 7s. 6d. net), he gives an historical sketch 
of researches and theories concerning the structure 
of the universe. The book consists of eight lectures 
delivered in the Royal Technical College, Glasgow, 
during the winter of 1928-29. After a rapid survey 
of the development of the science from early times 
to the end of the nineteenth century Dr. Macpherson 
wisely devotes the major part of his volume to an 
account of the marvellous advances which have 
been made in the twentieth century. The book 
may be warmly commended to all who wish to 
know in brief outline the latest theories as to the 
physical structure of the universe. 


Many will be glad to have Christian Ideas in 
Political History, by Canon C. E. Osborne, M.A., 
T.C.D. (Murray ; 1os. 6d. net), not only for its own 
intrinsic excellence, but also as a memorial of 
Henry Scott Holland. It consists of lectures 
delivered at Manchester in 1925, under the Holland 
Memorial Trust. 

The writer attempts to trace the influence of 
Christian ideas on the communal and social side 
of human existence from the first century down to 
the present time. Owing to the territory covered, 
there are errors of distribution and proportion, but 
of this the author himself is well aware. 

We are sure, for example, that most readers, 
while glad to read what he says about the Policratus 
of John of Salisbury, will feel that it is treated with 
a fulness which is due to Canon Osborne’s private 
and national predilection rather than to its historic 
importance ; but in spite of such errors of judgment 
in the selection of the matter, this volume reads 
well and is worth reading. We hope it will have a 
large sale. 

It is clear that the writer’s chief authorities are 
Troeltsch and von Htgel—and their influence, 
with the author’s own church point of view, are 
clear throughout his work and in his historical 
judgments. We would like a far fuller treatment 
of the influence of Wesleyanism in England than . 
he gives. From this point of view Wesley was 
infinitely more important than John Henry, 
Cardinal Newman. 

The section on Augustine is particularly good, 
and that on Calvin also. There are in the latter 
evidences of the prejudices against the great 
Genevan, which Anglicans find it so difficult 
to overcome—but with Troeltsch’s help Canon 
Osborne has, to an unexpected extent, overcome 
them. 

His summary of modern social movements 
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suffers from sketchiness—little is said of either 
Auguste Comte or Karl Marx—but, notwith- 
standing, this is a fine book, excellent in tone and 
temper, matter and manner. We hope it will do 
something to bring together what should never 
have been separated, the ardour of the social 
reformer and the regenerative power of the Christian 
faith. 

The Rev. James Robson, M.A., who has been a 
missionary in Southern Arabia and is now lecturer 
in Arabic at Glasgow University, has turned his 
knowledge of Arabic to good account by issuing, 
in ‘The Wisdom of the East’ series, a highly 
interesting little volume on Christ in Islam (Murray ; 
3s. 6d. net). It consists chiefly of sayings attributed 
to Jesus and stories about Him which are found 
in the writings of various Muslim writers, beginning 
with the Koran. Many of the sayings and stories 
have obviously a New Testament origin, which 
appears sometimes in a relatively accurate, but 
frequently in a distorted, form. The sobriety of 
the New Testament is in healthy contrast to the 
fantastic tales about speaking skulls, speaking 
hills, etc., and is especially evident in contrast to 
the frequent references, sometimes in grotesque 
connexions, to raisings from the dead. The 
reiterated emphasis on the importance of asceticism 
—‘ The world is a bridge, so pass over it and do 
not inhabit it ’—has, as Mr. Robson aptly points 
out, stronger support in the words of Jesus than is 
commonly recognized. Once, on p. 56, he adduces 
New Testament parallels; similar Scripture refer- 
ences at appropriate points throughout the book 
would have enhanced its value. Occasional 
sayings reveal the Muhammadan hostility to the 
doctrines of the Incarnation and the Trinity. ‘To 
Muhammad Jesus was no more than a prophet, 
even though He is accorded a dignity which is 
given to no other.’ This quaint little book, with 
its store of information difficult of access, should 
find many readers. 


We have received from the National Sunday 
School Union copies of their various publications 
containing teachers’ notes in connexion with the 
different lesson courses for 1930. These are as 
follows (with their respective cost): The Intermediate 
Concise Guide (for the Intermediate Graded Course ; 
3s. 6d. net), The Concise Guide (for the Junior 
Graded, and the International Uniform Courses ; 
3s. 6d. net), and The Primary Concise Guide (for 
the Beginners’ and Primary Lessons ; 3s. 6d. net), 
all edited by the well-known expert, Mr. E. H. 
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Hayes. In addition there are Notes on the Scripture 
Lessons (the British Uniform or ‘ International’ 
Lessons, the Junior Course of the British Graded 
Lessons ; 38. 6d. net), edited by Mr. J. E. Feasey, 
and Notes on the Morning Lessons (2s. 6d. net), by 
the Rev. C. F. Hunter, B.A. It is hardly necessary 
to do more than chronicle the appearance of these 
books. They are well known for their admirable 
qualities. There are lesson-stories, Bible exposi- 
tions, general talks, pictures, orders of service, and 
everything is carefully, intelligently, and suitably 
designed to give the maximum of necessary help 
to teachers. It would be difficult to be uninterest- 
ing with these books in one’s hands. 


In our May issue for 1924 we reviewed at some 
length the revised edition of Professor W. Ernest 
Hocking’s Human Nature and its Remaking. This 
edition was not only revised, but contained con- 
siderable additions to the former one. We are glad 
to see that a second printing has now been necessary. 
The publishers are the Oxford University Press, and 
the price is 18s. net. 


In lieu of the autobiography which Sir Hermann 
Gollancz was requested to write, he has conceived 
the novel idea of outlining his career in a volume 
called Personalia (printed for private circulation : 
Oxford University Press), which takes the form 
of a succession of certificates, testimonials, con- 
gratulatory messages, letters and addresses, reports 
and presentations, etc., covering his career from 
1862, when he received a school prize for general 
proficiency, to 1928, when he was officially thanked 
by the Federation of Jewish Relief Organizations 
for the help he rendered that body in their humani- 
tarian work for Eastern Europe. The epoch- 
making dates in his life, when testimonials or con- 
gratulations were most abundant, naturally receive 
most prominence, such as his appointment to the 
Professorship of Hebrew at University College, 
London, the occasion of his jubilee, and the confer- 
ment of his knighthood. The activities represented 
by this volume, many as they are and eloquently 
as they testify to Sir Hermann’s versatility, do not 
by any means exhaustively represent his services to 
the community ; and his friends, who will welcome 
this volume, may therefore still wish to see it 
supplemented by a further sketch. This is a 
unique record of a long and honourable life, crowded 
with eminent services to the causes of religion, 
learning, and humanity. The value of the volume 
is enhanced by some interesting illustrations and 
a full bibliography. 


re 
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It is not often that one is permitted to read the 
testimony of Charles Darwin to the ‘ wonderful’ and 
incredible success of the Christian missionary. 
This was forthcoming in a speech of the late Arch- 
bishop Benson at the annual meeting of the South 
American Missionary Society in April 1885. From 
his experience as a young man on board the Beagle 
engaged in scientific exploration, he held the opinion 
that ‘it was utterly useless to send Missionaries to 
such a set of savages as the natives of Tierra del 
Fuego, probably the very lowest of the human race.’ 
How this set of savages were actually won over to 
civilization and Christianity is the wonderful and 
almost incredible story told in Bishop Stirling of the 
Falklands, by Canon F. C. Macdonald, M.A., O.B.E. 
(Seeley, Service ; tos. 6d.net). It was in one of the 
natural harbours of the Falkland Islands off the 
extreme south of South America that the ships of 
our fleet awaited and, later, all but annihilated the 
German cruisers in the South Pacific. But that 
naval victory notable as it was in the early years of 
the Great War was as nothing compared with the 
victory for Christian missions achieved during the 
last three decades of the nineteenth century by 
Bishop Stirling, the first Anglican Bishop of South 
America, with these islands as his headquarters. It 
was justly said of him, ‘If any man deserved the 
Victoria Cross it was Bishop Stirling, for he carried 
his life in his hand, and the chances were all against 
him ever returning to civilization.’ He lived for 
seven months alone with savages. He had several 
narrow escapes from a violent death at their hands, 
but he is able to say, ‘a dim touch of heaven surprised 
the heart with joy, and I forgot my loneliness in 
realizing the privilege of being allowed to stand here 
in Christ’s name.’ His earlier career is an extra- 
ordinary record of strange adventures and hair- 
breadth escapes both by sea and land. What an 
impracticable scheme it seems to build the cathedral 
church of this vast diocese on one of the Falkland 
Islands and thence carry on the supervision of 
mission work in the great provinces of Brazil, the 
Argentine, Chili, and Peru. But it was not so im- 
practicable as making the Bishop of London the 
episcopal head of the diocese of South America. 


It happens that following the publication of the 
story of Bishop Stirling, the first Anglican bishop 
of the huge diocese of South America, we also have 
a most interesting and indeed remarkable book 
from his successor, Bishop E. F. Every, D.D., 
entitled Twenty-Five Years in South America 
(S.P.C.K.; 7s. 6d. net). In this beautifully 
printed volume there are four most useful maps, 
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in which Great Britain and Ireland are represented 
on the same scale as the republican States of South 
America. The contrast in area and in all the 
great natural features between these vast territories 
and the tiny British Isles is overwhelming, but in 
the matter of population and its distribution the 
contrast is all on our side. Bishop Every describes 
South America as ‘the world’s empty continent.’ 
Except round the capital, near the seaboard, both 
on the Atlantic and the Pacific side, or along the 
lines of railway, not yet very numerous, or the 
great navigable rivers—vast waterways—the popula- 
tion is really very scanty, and there is room for 
enormous development. Brazil is dominated by 
the Portuguese, Argentine by the Spanish. Roman 
Catholicism in all its phases may be said to be the 
dominant religion, but there are Presbyterians, 
Methodists, Baptists, North American as well as 
British Episcopalians, and a great variety of other 
sects. ‘Even the masses in the cities who are 
entirely alienated from the Church react strongly 
towards spiritualism and such-like cults.’ Seven 
years after Bishop Every succeeded Bishop Stirling, 
the original diocese of the Falkland Islands—the 
only British territory in that region—embracing 
as it did almost the whole of the South Americati 
States, was subdivided, and he became the Bishop 
of Argentine and Eastern South America, with his 
Cathedral Church in Buenos Ayres, the capital of 
Argentine. He has given us a most vivid narrative 
of his twenty-five years’ experience. He has 
travelled widely not only throughout the vast 
areas of the Eastern States, but also in the Pacific 
Coast States of Chili and Peru. He has been 
behind the scenes a good deal wherever he has 
journeyed, and this includes the far-flung region 
from the Amazon in the North to the Straits of 
Magellan in the South. There is not a superfluous 
chapter nor a dull page in the volume. 


A book like Magic and Grace, by the Rev. Lindsay 
Dewar, B.D., Vicar of Witton (S.P.C.K. ; 6s. net), 
is very difficult to estimate justly. The writer’s 
declared object is to ‘keep open the door for faith 
in the beliefs of the historic Church.’ He has in 
mind specially, we imagine, those who have been 
captured by the ‘new psychology,’ and his aim is 
largely to state Christian beliefs in the terms of 
that interesting science. Thus, our Lord’s tempta- 
tions arose from a conflict of instincts, and in the 
three temptations we see the religious instinct 
sublimating one or other of the other instincts 
(hunger, self-assertion, fear). Again, what hap- 
pened to the disciples at Pentecost was that they 
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received power through the integration of their 
personalities. The sudden breaking down of 
certain repressed instincts led to the speaking with 
tongues. This sort of thing will fatigue some 
readers, and perhaps infuriate others. But it will 
interest, and perhaps help, still others. In any 
case, this book is an able performance, and, even if 
the writer’s conception of grace proves unaccept- 
able, any one who pursues the argument sympa- 
thetically will find much in it that is suggestive. 
The book is well worth reading. 


Perhaps the Lord Christ has no worthier repre- 
sentative in India than Dr, Nicol Macnicol. The 
man’s own spirituality and intimacy with the 
Master, the fullness of his understanding of the 
Indian mind, and his quickness and depth of 
sympathy with it, make him an invaluable link 
between it and our Lord. 

Something of all that is present in a little book, 
originally issued in India, and now reproduced 
here, What Jesus means for Men (S.C.M. ; 3s, net), 
in which one by one he takes the names that have 
been given the Master—Jesus, the Christ, the Lord, 
the Son of Man, the Son, the Logos, the Redeemer, 
the Name that is above every name—and works 
out their implications, and the promise and the 
blessed facts that lie in them. It is a moving little 
book, scholarly, entirely simple, with not a few apt 
references to, or quotations from, the heart and 
brain of India, and very winsome because welling 
up out of a deep affection. 

It should suggest a set of really helpful sermons. 


The University of Chicago has sent out many 
books of a practical kind on religious education that 
are of great value. Indeed, the best work of the 
kind that reaches us from America comes from this 
enterprising and intelligently inspired press. The 
latest publication of the kind is of an unusual 
nature. Its general title is The Christian Way, a 
Teacher’s Manual, and the writer is J. Marie 
Leberman. The Manual puts all sorts of questions 
of interest to children (questions that are designed 
to cover Christian conduct), such as, ‘ How shall we 
act at a Church Picnic?’ Each question is the 
basis of a lesson on ‘ Project’ lines. The teacher 
is carefully guided through the teaching process ; 
suggestive questions are provided, pictures are 
given, note-book work indicated, dramatization 
and practice and other adjuncts described. But 
the Manual is not all. There is another book, this 
time for the pupil, My Book on the Christian Way. 
It is a beautiful book, of quarto size, with loose 
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leaves. Many pages are blank, except for a heading, 
such as, ‘ What I should like to know,’ or, ‘ Drawings 
and Pictures’ (to be done by the child). Other 
pages have songs with music. Others, again, have 
‘A Story for the Christian Way.’ The two books 
are meant to be used together. The cost is 5s. od. 
and 3s. 6d. net each, and they can be got 
from the Cambridge University Press im this 
country. They are altogether delightful, and any 
Primary Teacher will rejoice in them and find them 
a godsend. 


The Walter Seton Memorial and the First Walter 
Seton Memorial Lecture (University of London 
Press ; 2s. net) is the title of a pamphlet which 
will interest many besides the friends and admirers 
of the late Secretary of University College, London. 
The Memorial Lecture is from the pen of Mr. 
Harold E. Goad, O.B.E., M.A., director of the 
British Institute at Florence, and treats of ‘ The 
Fame of St. Francis of Assisi,’ which Walter Seton 
by his scholarly books and patient researches did 
something to enhance. The two wings of Fame as she 
flies around the world are here described as Romance 
and Challenge, and under the guidance of these two 
ideas an eloquent and learned tribute is paid to 
St. Francis. A valuable part of the Lecture is its 
account of the revival in the last half-century of 
general interest in St. Francis’s life and teaching. 


Under the influence of Kant and Ritschl the old 
arguments for God seemed to have disappeared, 
and as fashion prevails in philosophy and in theology 
as well as in other departments, students were 
afraid of saying anything to the contrary lest they 
should be considered obscurantist. 

The tide is turning, and The Reality of the Idea 
of God, by W. Tudor Jones, M.A., Ph.D. (Williams 
& Norgate; 6s. net), is an attempt to put the 
argument for God in modern form from the stand- 
point of a chastened idealism. While the author is 
basally at one with the Hegelian or idealistic view, 
he takes a wider sweep and gives place to the non- 
rational and the supra-rational nature of man as 
well as to mysticism. He finds God along all the 
avenues of our experience. The book makes 
difficult reading, but it well repays perusal, although 
we would welcome an illustration or two to relieve 
the cold sublimity of the author’s thought. 

There is a practical aim running through the 
volume, for Dr. Jones feels that the very fate of 
society depends on the right view of God. ‘ Nothing 
but the universal, unseen, spiritual realities of life 
can save the world.’ 


‘es 
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His references to Christianity are meagre and 
obscure. ‘In the western world at least, the 
uniqueness of the personality and works of the 
Founder of Christianity can never be transformed 
into anything other than what it is in its original 
essence and as incarnated in the individual life of 
a particular person.’ 

That seems clear, but then he goes on: ‘ Views 
concerning any Founder of religion must not be 
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allowed to prevail when they come into direct 
conflict with views of life and the universe which 
have proved themselves untrue.’ This is too vague 
to be of any help, and this vagueness pervades the 
volume, so that we never feel sure what exactly 
the author himself has behind his general state- 
ments, nor can the reader easily put concreteness 
into his sentences. The book is interesting and 
comprehensive, but elusive. 


The Mind of Christ on Moral Problems of To-day. 


Il. 


The Moral Aspects of Gambling. 


By THE REVEREND PETER GREEN, M.A., CANON OF MANCHESTER, CHAPLAIN TO H.M. THE KING, 


THE present Chancellor of the Exchequer has de- 
scribed gambling as ‘the distinctive vice of our 
age,’ and there can be little doubt that he is right. 
There are many causes at work to produce this 
result. The wide defusion of education, the ex- 
tended hours of leisure, and the increased and daily 
increasing opportunities for amusement, all tend 
to produce in the minds of many people the belief 
that wealth, material wealth, is the supreme good. 
If we add to this the way in which the wealth of 
the more richly endowed classes is daily flaunted 
before the eyes of the workers, and daily described 
for their envy in the press, we need not wonder 
that the desire to grow rich, and the desire to grow 
rich quickly and without too much effort or delay, 
is the ruling passion of many minds. The late 
C. F. G. Masterman, a thoughtful and acute observer 
of national! life and character, used to say that 
much of the popular unrest and discontent among 
the poorer classes was due to the motor-car which 
brought the manners, clothes, and lives of the idle 
rich prominently before the eyes of the workers. 
All this, working in combination with the lowered 
moral standards which the war has produced, has 
led to a really fearful growth of the gambling spirit 
in post-war England. 

And this evil spirit in our people is industriously 
cultivated and exploited by a very large portion of 
the popular press. It is impossible to walk down 
a street in the poorer part of any big town to-day 
without seeing, outside every small newsagent’s 
shop, ten or more placards, four out of five of which 


bear some such legend as ‘ Thousand Pounds must 
be won,’ ‘Local Reader wins {500 Prize, ‘We 
gave Rosy Dawn, 30to1.’ The newspaper placards 
which refer to any topic in which it is possible for 
a man of sense to take any rational interest will be 
outnumbered by four to one by those which appeal 
only to the desire to get something for nothing. 

Nor can it be denied that the effect of the action, 
on the part of the late Government, of licensing 
gambling was exactly what all the experts on the 
subject prophesied that it would be. When the 
bookmaker’s coupon bore a Government stamp it 
was inevitable that young people of both sexes 
(and, for that matter, people no longer young as 
well) should come to regard gambling as a legiti- 
mate amusement which might reasonably find a 
place in every life. Nor did the sudden leap into 
popular favour of Dog Racing, even while it shocked 
the more thoughtful members of the community, 
fail to play its part in spreading the moral infection. 

Now, if we desire to combat this growing vice, 
the first step is to establish the essential immorality 
of gambling in every form. For there are few 
commoner, and no sillier, phrases than the one 
which says that you cannot cure great social evils 
by pious talk, and that preaching is no use in the 
practical affairs of life. If by ‘pious talk’ and 
‘preaching’ mere aimless invective is meant there 
may be some truth in the statements quoted. But 
if efforts to educate the public mind, and to create 
a healthy public opinion, are meant, we may safely 
say that great social evils are never cured, nor the 
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practical affairs of life improved, by any other 
means. Before the slave could be set free the early 
abolitionists had to create a public opinion against 
negro slavery. Before the disgusting and shameless 
drunkenness of the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries could be replaced by cleaner and healthier 
manners, the early temperance reformers had to 
preach, alike by word and by example, the obliga- 
tion of higher standards. And so it will be with 
gambling. It is not likely that this, any more than 
any other vice to which frail human nature is 
liable, will ever be wholly eradicated. There is no 
reason why an immense improvement should not 
be effected. But that improvement will be effected, 
if effected at all, only when a better public opinion 
on the whole subject has been aroused. And it is 
to that task that the Christian Church must address 
itself with allits power. For it is scarcely too much 
to say that there is no public opinion against gam- 
bling to-day. There are a few individuals who are 
prepared to stand out boldly and denounce all 
gambling as essentially sinful. But they are re- 
garded as cranks. The ordinary man, even the 
ordinary church-member, takes it for granted that 
‘There’s no moral harm in a little betting,’ and 
that, provided that a man knows when to stop, 
he has a right to do what he likes with his own 
money. Let the reader raise the question, in mixed 
society, and it is safe to prophesy that some one 
will say, before the matter has been under discussion 
for five minutes, ‘ Well, I know, of course, that 
gambling does a lot of harm—but I can’t see that 
it is wrong in itself.’ 

Now it is exactly this that we must endeavour to 
prove. We must seek to show that gambling is 
essentially immoral under all circumstances. The 
amount of moral evil will, of course, vary in different 
cases, and may in some cases be very small. And 
the moral guilt of the person gambling will also 
vary, and if the gambler is acting ignorantly that 
guilt may be, as we shall see, almost nil. But for 
all that, gambling is essentially immoral in all cases. 
Now if we are to prove this we must clearly have 
some clear-cut definition of gambling. Here it is: 


A gamble is a transaction between two 
parties, whereby the transfer of something of 
value is made wholly dependent on chance 
in such a way that the whole gain of one party 
ts the whole loss of the other. 


The latter part of this definition has been printed 
in italics because it is the most important part of 
the whole definition, and brings out clearly the real 
nature of a gamble. In a true gamble there is no 
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increase of wealth. Hence, anything that one man 
gains, some other man must lose. In genuine busi- 
ness that is not so. If.I buy a pound of tea I get 
what I want without having the trouble of going 
all the way to Ceylon to fetch it ; my grocer, and 
all the other people engaged in the trade, get re- 
muneration for the part they have taken in bringing 
it to me. All benefit. But wealth need not 
necessarily be material wealth. Economists count 
services as wealth. So when I take a taxi the 
driver benefits by the money I pay him; I benefit 
by the service he renders me. Only in gambles 
can it be said that all the gain is on one side and 
all the loss on the other, and that there is no increase 
of wealth for the community at large. 

Many people suppose that the nature of a gamble 
consists in the fact that chance is involved. But 
there is chance in everything in life. If the presence 
of chance in any transaction made it a gamble the 
really idiotic contention of a prominent Member of 
Parliament that ‘all life is a gamble ; business is 
a gamble, marriage is a gamble’ would be true. 
But, as we have seen, the true characteristic of a 
gamble lies in this that there is no increase of 
wealth possible, so that the community does not 
benefit in any way, but the entire gain of one party 
is the loss of the other party. A commercial 
venture may be in the highest degree speculative, 
and yet not be a true gamble. For instance, a 
company might be formed to extract radium from 
sea-water, It would be an extremely hazardous 
venture, and any one taking shares would run a 
very good chance of losing all he put into it. But 
if it proved successful there would be increase of 
wealth. The community would benefit by in- 
creased supplies of radium. The shareholders 
would get dividends. It is most important that 
people should realize the distinction between a true 
gamble and a merely risky and hazardous venture. 
For when a distinguished economist said some 
years ago that the gambling spirit was essential 
to industry and had made England what she is, 
he had in mind, undoubtedly, the spirit that is 
prepared to take risks and to make dangerous 
experiments. He had not in mind the spirit that 
tries to get something for nothing, and that leads 
a man to waste time and energy on that which 
can add nothing to the general well-being of the 
community. 

Now that we have clearly defined the nature of 
a gamble we can proceed with our task of showing 
that gambling is in all cases, and under all circum- 
stances, immoral. 

We must first glance briefly at the economic and 
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social effects of gambling. For morality is no 
“chimera bounding about in a vacuum,’ and it is 
impossible to decide the moral nature of an action 
without some knowledge of its practical effects. 
Indeed, those people who say that they recognize, 
of course, that gambling does an immense amount 
of harm, but that they cannot see it is wrong in 
itself, surely stand condemned. If man is, as 
Aristotle says, a ‘ social being,’ how can that which 
does an immense amount of harm fail to be ‘ wrong 
in itself’? People often confuse the issue by com- 
paring gambling with ‘drinking.’ The answer, of 

course, is that the comparison cannot be made till 
they say what they mean by ‘drinking.’ If they 
mean the consumption of alcoholic drink in modera- 
tion, then the statement that it does an immense 
amount of harm is one that many people do not 
accept. If they mean getting intoxicated, then it 
is most certainly wrong in itself. But leaving such 
utterly unconvincing comparisons alone let us look 
at the social and economic effects of gambling in 
England to-day. 

1. At a time when the nation is staggering under 
a load of debt and of unemployment it lowers the 
output of wealth by at least twenty per cent. per annum. 
Many years ago a prominent Manchester manu- 
facturer told me that, in his opinion, it would benefit 
the head of any big business to pay ten per cent. 
annually on his capital, if by that means he could 
stop all gambling, as the loss due to bad work, 
spoilt material, wasted time, and~friction in the 
workshop caused by gambling cost twice that. I 
have an immense stack of evidence, collected during 
the last fifteen years, which thoroughly bears out 
that statement. 

u. It imposes a crushing load on the whole trading 
community. Hereisatypical case. A woman whom 
Ihave known for the last five-and-twenty years, and 
whom I can trust, keeps a small draper’s shop. 
She told me recently that she and her husband had 
£300 owing to them by three women customers, 
who had had goods for ‘nick-nack’ clubs. The 
women had sold the goods, spent the money gam- 
bling, and now could not pay. The husband, the 
previous Friday, had got eighteenpence from the 
three when he went round trying to collect some- 
thing off his debt. If a small shop refuses credit 
the customers go off to the big ready-money stores 
down town. If they give credit they see the 
money that should come to them go to the book- 
maker. How many small shopkeepers are driven 
into bankruptcy every year in this way? Here, 
again, I have enough evidence to fill a good-sized 
volume. But it will be more convincing if the 
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reader will try to collect evidence, from his own 
neighbourhood, for himself. 

in. It ts the chief cause that brings men and 
women, boys and girls, into the dock as criminals. 
When Detective-Inspector Thompson of Scotland 
Yard made that statement before the Commission 
of 1923, he was asked on what evidence he based 
it. He replied: ‘More prisoners attribute their 
fall to that than to any other cause.’ Here, again, 
the difficulty, if I tried to quote examples, would 
be to select one or two from the number at my 
disposal. One example will do. A large wholesale 
house in Lancashire had twenty-four cases of theft 
or embezzlement between January 1920 and May 
1923; in twenty-three cases careful investigation 
showed that gambling was at the root of the matter. 
In the twenty-fourth case gambling was suspected, 
but the man denied it. 

iv. It ts, beyond even drink, itself the chief cause 
of poverty, suffering among children, and trouble 
between married people. Here is a story, of no 
special evidential value as to the prevalence of 
betting among women, but worth quoting for its 
own sake. I was talking to a woman who had 
asked me for relief, and was telling her that I had 
no inclination to help her while she was betting. 


_When she denied doing so I said, ‘ I wonder what 


good you think there is in telling those lies to me 
when every boy that sells the ‘‘ One o’clock ” (ze. 
the special sporting edition of the evening paper, 
published each race day at 10 a.m.) in this district 
is a member of my ragged school class?’ In- 
stantly the woman flushed up, and said angrily, 
‘What has that boy Norman been saying about 
me?’ ‘Oh! it’s Norman, is it!’ I said, ‘whom 
we get our One o'clock from?’ No one had told 
me anything, but the signs of gambling were 
altogether too obvious to be missed. And those 
signs can be seen daily in any number of poverty- 
stricken houses. As one poor woman said to a 
lady worker recently, ‘ Wages and all are so bad 
one has to do something to make a bit extra.’ And 
the delusion that it is possible to ‘ spoil the bookie,’ 
and to make money by betting, simply leads them 
deeper and deeper into the mire. 

v. Gambling corrupts every sport it touches. 
There is no form of professional sport that is not 
honey-combed with corruption due to gambling. 
It is not to the interests of professional journalists 
to talk on this subject. But if the reader can get 
an experienced journalist, whom he knows person- 
ally, to speak freely he will be amazed at what he 
will hear. Here, as in other cases, I will content 
myself with one piece of evidence. I was lecturing 
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in a north-country town on ‘ Sport and Gambling,’ 
and after I had talked for more than an hour a 
man came up to speak to me, whom I recognized 
as a member of the Council of the Football Associa- 
tion. I asked him if he had any complaints to 
make. His reply was, ‘ Yes, one bad one. You 
did not say half enough. In the forty years that 
I have followed professional sport I have seen it 
corrupt every sport it touches.’ 

vi. Gambling feeds the ranks of professional 
criminals. There is probably no source from which 
the ranks of professional criminals is so steadily 
recruited as from the lads who begin in boyhood to 
sell the racing specials issued, as explained above, 
every race day by evening newspapers. The thirty 
or five-and-thirty shillings a week which a lad can 
make selling these papers is big money for a boy. 
It is too little for a married man, and so the lads, 
thrust out of the ranks of paper-sellers as they grow 
up, go to swell the ranks of professional criminals. 
The police look among the riff-raff which hangs 
round our racecourses whenever they want to 
make an arrest. And the violence of the race- 
course gangs, such as the notorious ‘ Italian’ gang 
and its chief rival the ‘ Birmingham’ gang has 
greatly increased since the war. 

vil. Gambling is the cause of much corruption 
among the police. This is a very grave charge to 
make, and I should not make it lightly. But recent 
revelations in the press have but confirmed state- 
ments that I made in print five years ago and more. 
Here, again, one piece of evidence will be enough. 
I attended a private conference of clergy and social 
workers, held under the chairmanship of the Mayor, 
in a small Lancashire cotton town. At the end of 
my speech the Mayor said, ‘I am far from denying 
the truth of what the speaker has said. Such 
things have happened in this town in the past, and 
may even be happening to-day. The matter is one 
of constant anxiety to me and the Chief Constable.’ 

When we consider these facts (and they are facts 
that any one can verify for himself, and in his own 
neighbourhood, with a little trouble) the need for 
rousing a strong public opinion against gambling in 
every form must be apparent. The difficulty is 
that few people have any clear idea of what they 
mean by ‘right’ and ‘wrong.’ Most people can 
say what they believe to be right, and what they 
believe to be wrong. It is when they seek to say 
why this is right and that wrong that they fall into 
difficulties. They have, that is to say, no clearly 
defined basis of ethics. But most people would 
admit that we have a fourfold duty—to God, to our 
own souls, to our neighbour, and to the whole of 


society. Clearly, gambling transgresses each of 
these. Let us consider each of these in turn. 

(a) Our duty to.God. God has given us time, 
money, abilities, and opportunity that we may use 
these things in His service and the service of our 
fellow-men. To use them in the endeavour to get 
something from another person without giving 
anything in return is to misuse them. It makes 
the matter no better that he is engaged in the same 
endeavour to get something for nothing from us. 
Some people argue that this line of reasoning con- 
demns spending time or money or thought on any 
harmless amusement. But it does not. Harmless 
amusement, in moderation, is truly recreation, that 
is to say, it recreates our forces for fresh work, and © 
leaves us the better for it. For what kind of useful 
work does betting refresh and strengthen us? 
Does gambling do us any good or in any way make 
us better men P 

(b) Our duty to our own characters. There are 
few things which so harden and brutalize a man as 
gambling. The lust for gain, daily fostered and 
fed, is as powerful as any other lust, say that of 
hatred or of sensual enjoyment. And it makes 
men and women incredibly cruel and selfish. Look 
at the faces of the habitual frequenters of the gaming - 
rooms at Monte Carlo and see what story they tell. 

(c) Our duty to our neighbour. It would seem 
hardly worth while discussing this aspect of the 
matter. The defence of betting almost always 
takes the form, ‘I have a right to do what I like 
with my own. I know when to stop.’ This defence 
wholly ignores the effect of one’s example on others, 
and the fact that many people do not know when to 
stop. Indeed, it is impossible to defend gambling 
on any lines which include a reasonable regard for 
one’s duty to one’s neighbour. 

(d) Our duty to society. A very brief considera- 
tion of what gambling effects in every department 
of national life must establish the fact that it is 
essentially anti-social. No one denies that it does 
harm. The only defence ever put up for it is that 
it does not do as much harm as some people say. 
But directly any one makes a personal examination 
of the evidence it becomes evident that it does.a 
great deal more harm than can be expressed in 
words. Nothing but a careless disregard of social 
duty can enable a man to defend gambling at all. 

Some people hesitate to call gambling sinful 
because a number of people whom they like and 
respect gamble with little or no sense of doing what 
is wrong. This is, of course, no real argument that 
gambling is not sinful. Sir Thomas More seems 
to have seen no harm in political assassination. 
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The Duke of Wellington fought a duel. Mr. Glad- 
stone, when a young man, defended negro slavery. 
Many excellent people to-day see nothing wrong 
in war. The moral progress of the race depends 
on our willingness to recognize that what many 
excellent people defend may yet be morally 
indefensible. 

The immorality of all gambling may be estab- 
lished along other lines. This has been clearly 
done by the chaplain of a gaol in the midlands. 
His argument runs as follows. There are three 
reasons why I may receive a pound from any one. 
The first is that I have done a pound’s worth of 
work for him. This is the Law of Labour. The 
second is that I have given him a pound’s worth of 
some commodity. This is the Law of Exchange. 
The third is that he loves me. This is the Law of 
Love. Nothing else can justify me in taking a 
pound from my neighbour. 

When every other defence for gambling has 
been exposed and defeated, people fall back on 
the question, ‘What about gambling on the 
Stock Exchange?’ To which we may reply, 
‘Well, what about it?’ The question of gambling 
in business is, of course, enormously difficult. 
Much that uninstructed sentimentalists condemn 
as gambling is perfectly legitimate business. 
On the other hand, there is undoubtedly a 
great deal of gambling in business, both in 
stocks and in commodities, and it does an incal- 
culable amount of harm to legitimate business. 
In the recent ‘slump’ on the American Stock 
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Exchange it is estimated that one thousand eight 
hundred million pounds was lost. Much of this, 
of course, was merely fictitious wealth, the result 
of previous inflation. But that does not alter the 
fact that some one lost that amount, and legitimate 
business suffered severely. Indeed, when we seek 
to create a healthy public opinion about gambling 
it is well to remember that there is a great deal 
of gambling in business, that it does infinite harm, 
and that no legislation will avail to stop it till 
there is a better public opinion on the whole 
question. 

Some people maintain that insurance is a form 
of gambling. Certainly there are people who 
insure where they have no insurable interest, and 
this is a particularly silly and dangerous form of 
gambling. But of ordinary business insurance, 


.whether life insurance, fire insurance, or insurance 


against special business risks, we can say that it 
is the exact opposite of gambling. Gambling seeks 
to exploit chance and to concentrate the effect of 
exceptional luck on a single individual. Insurance 
seeks to eliminate luck as far as possible, and to 
distribute the effects of unavoidable good or bad 
luck as widely and as evenly as possible. So that 
so far from being a form of gambling, insurance is 
its exact opposite. 

In conclusion, I would say that the first duty of 
the churches is to keep their own hands clean in 
this matter, and by avoiding all raffles, ballots, and 
guessing competitions at bazaars to ‘avoid all 
appearance of evil.’ 


Pagan Evangefiom in Che Firat Tmo Centuries. 


By THE REVEREND JouNn A, IRVINE, B.A., ABERDEEN. 


THE first two centuries, more strictly the period 
from Nero to Marcus Aurelius, possess features of 
very rich and varied interest which no single 
description will cover. Perhaps of no period is it 
more difficult to come to any general judgment 
which some incident, cropping up from an unex- 
pected quarter, would not promptly contradict. 
Let me give one or two references to the moral state 
of the Empire that may prepare the way for the 
main subject of this paper. 

Dr. Dill, in Roman Society from Nero to Marcus 
Aurelius, says: ‘Stoicism’s main business as 


conceived by men like Seneca is to save souls from 
the universal shipwreck of character. ... This 
wreck of character was most glaringly seen among 
the men who were in close contact with the half- 
insane masters of the world in the first century.’ 
The moral condition of that period has always 
seemed so appalling that some explanation such as 
that hinted at here needs to be assumed. With 
the rapid growth of the Empire, the establishment 
of the Pax Romana and the ever-extending means 
of communication, trade increased by leaps and 
bounds, and the wealth of Rome reached a height 
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undreamed of in the sturdy, simple days of the 
Republic. Out of this sprang a luxury and a 
sensuality in high quarters, well-nigh inconceivable, 
even amongst the wealthiest of the new rich to-day, 
and, coupled with this strain in its rulers, produced 
that moral degradation and decay which so alarmed 
the better minds in the community. 

Though the helm of the State fell into wiser hands 
with the Flavian emperors and their successors, 
yet to a moral teacher like Dion Chrysostom ‘in 
spite of all its splendour and outward prosperity, 
society in the reign of Trajan seemed to be in a 
perilous state.’ Of course men like Seneca and 
Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius, concerned as they 
were about the moral conditions around them, 
would be likely, as we all are, to lay stress upon the 
more ominous and menacing features of the age. 


Even in the days of the Antonines, and in spite. 


of them, the tendency towards a materialism that 
was to be the ultimate ruin of Rome was becoming 
more and more apparent. Dion draws in one of 
his orations a depressing picture of Alexandria, 
the second city of the Empire, the people sensual 
and pleasure-loving, filthy in their minds, excited 
beyond all bounds by the races of the circus and the 
songs and plays of the theatre. Prosperity helped 
to increase their entire lack of self-control and to 
urge them on to the mere animal satisfaction of 
their passions. The old Paganism of Rome which 
could be described with so much charm, as Walter 
Pater does in Marius, yet brought along with its 
ancient piéties much that only debased and de- 
graded. Even Marcus Aurelius says of the people 
of his time that ‘faith and reverence and justice 
and truth have betaken themselves to Olympus 
from the broad ways of earth.’ 

That is the one side. But no sooner has one 
stated it than there rise up other facts to confront 
us. ‘It was an age ennobled,’ says Dr. Dill, ‘ by 
a powerful protest against worldliness’ ; and again, 
“By the second century the scepticism of the 
Neronian age had almost disappeared.’ The very 
disasters, the pathetic longing for a cleaner and 
nobler life that breaks through from many a soul, 
had taught men their own insufficiency, and the 
pride with which they had faced moral tasks was 
changing into a humbler sense of their powerless- 
ness. Religion became less a matter of the intellect, 
more a matter of the heart. The need for God 
became the need not for ‘a God to explain the 
universe, but to resolve the enigma of their own 
lives.’ 

It was into this needy world that the new pagan 
evangelism came; and, as we read its story, we 
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feel that the breath of revival is over the land, and 
that incurable hunger of the soul for God is driving 
men in their thousands to listen to the only word 
of life that most of them had any chance of hearing. 

The methods which the representatives of this 
revival movement employed were just those with 
which all such movements make us familiar, and 
the characteristics are those that reveal themselves 
in all ages. There were the great preachers, men 
like Dion, Apollonius, Maximus of Tyre, Demonax 
of Athens, Peregrinus, and the smaller men, un- 
named and unknown, of the Cynics, who poured 
out into the streets and lanes of the cities like the 
friars in later ages to feed those hungry sheep. 
They had their conversions, like that of the youth 
who burst into the lecture hall where one of them 
was speaking on temperance, and whose drunken 
mood was sobered, until in the end he forsook his 
wine-cups. They produced men who dared to 
rebuke emperors for their sins or their follies, as 
one of them did, who dealt with Titus to his face 
as he sat in the theatre with Berenice beside him ; 
or men like Musonius, who in one of the struggles 
of some civil war threw himself among the soldiers 
and pleaded for peace. 

Of course they had their shadier types, men who 
were rude for the sake of being rude, and who 
sometimes slipped readily enough into the habits 
they themselves were protesting against ; men who 
loved notoriety and lived upon the flattery and 
worship of their admirers. 

Here is a picture. ‘After the discourse the 
professor would go round, “‘ What did you think 
of me to-day?” says one in Epictetus. ‘“ Upon 
my life, sir, I thought you were admirable.” 
“What did you think of my best passage?” 
‘““ Which was that?” ‘Where I described Pan 
and the Nymphs.” “Oh, it was excessively well 
done.” ’ Or again, from Epictetus: ‘“ A much 
larger audience to-day, I think.” “ Yes, much 
larger.” ‘“‘ Five hundred, I should guess.” “Oh, 
nonsense, it could not have been less than a 
thousand.” “Why, that is more than Dio ever 
had. I wonder why it was: they appreciated what 
I said too.” “ Beauty, sir, can move even a 
stone.” ” 

Dion Chrysostom was born of good family in 
Bithynia,and was trained as a rhetorician. Banished 
by Domitian, he wandered through many lands 
and among wild tribes until the news of the jealous 
Emperor’s death reached him on the Danube and 
drew him back to Rome, where he became a friend 
of Nerva and Trajan. But his exile had brought 
him to a more serious view of life, and he dedicated 
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his gifts to the task, which he now felt to be his 
mission, of preaching to the many troubled and 
anxious souls who sought for guidance and spiritual 
help. He warned his hearers of the fate that would 
surely come upon a soulless civilization, by pointing 
to the banished empires of the past whose ruins 
were amongst them. Into the ordinary city life 
he strove to bring truer and nobler ideals of brother- 
hood and service, for salvation was to him no 
selfish personal concern, but a change that pene- 
trated all a man’s activities. 

His audiences were gathered sometimes from com- 
munities on the very edge of the civilized world, 
and once he spoke from the steps of the temple 
of Zeus to the terrified citizens of a half-ruined 
Greek town that had been raided the day before by 
Seythians, and to these poor mean-spirited indi- 
viduals held up the ideal of true citizenship. 
Prosperous and brilliant though the Greek life of 
settled provinces might be, Dion was everywhere 
confronted with strife and jealousy and discord ; 
and his call. must often have fallen on deaf ears, 
and the seed on unpromising soil. Yet the message 
of renunciation as the true way to freedom, the 
appeal to see things as they are and to reach a 
sense of the true values, rang forth from him clearly 
to the thousands that gathered to hear him. 

Of Apollonius of Tyana, the Pythagorean 
missionary of the time of Domitian, it has been 
said that he was ‘a great preacher. He addressed 
vast crowds from the temple steps at Ephesus or 
Olympia rebuking their luxury and effeminacy, 
their feuds and mean civic ambition, their love of 
frivolous sports or the bloody strife of the arena. 
Next to the knowledge of God, he preached the 
importance of self-knowledge, and of lending an 
attentive ear to the voice of conscience. He 
crowned his life by asserting fearlessly the cause of 
righteousness in the awful presence chamber of 
Domitian.’ 

A point of contact between Christian teaching 
and Cynic meets us in the strange story of Peregrinus 
—fanatic or impostor, who shall say? Neither 
Lucian, the merciless critic of all seeming self- 
advertisement or imposture, nor the Christian 
writers of the time were quite fitted to judge of 
this strange career. 

Born on the Propontis, and succeeding to a con- 
siderable inheritance from his father, which he 

afterwards surrendered, Peregrinus joined, during 
his wanderings in Palestine, a Christian brother- 
hood, and obtained such a position of influence 
among his followers that he was thrown into prison 
for a time. Unstable in temper, he came under 
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Eastern ascetic influence, and finally passed back 
to the Cynics. Through many lands he made his 
way preaching and teaching, winning extraordinary 
devotion and affection from his worshippers, not 
sparing the rich and the powerful in his denuncia- 
tions of their worldliness. At length, leaping into 
the blaze of his own pyre, he flung himself away 
before the multitude gathered at Olympia, so that 
by his death he might crown the teaching of a life 
in which the things of sense, and death itself, were 
treated with contempt. 

Another apostle of the revival in Paganism, who 
drew on him the jealous suspicions of Nero, was 
Musonius, a searching preacher, according to 
Epictetus, and a true minister of souls. Setting 
before men the beauty of goodness and catching 
glimpses of a goodness higher and nobler than the 
moral standards of his day had attained to, he 
sought by appealing to the germ of good in all men 
to win them to this higher way. 

That men with such messages and so much that 
was definitely monotheistic in their creed should 
not have thrown overboard the whole confused 
tangle of heathen idolatry often surprises us. Doubt- 
less all this was a preparation for the Christian 
message, when the day of its acceptance by the 
more cultured classes was to come; but the ex- 
planation offered by men who felt the inconsistency, 
as Dion, and Maximus of Tyre did, was the per- 
ennial one, that few men can rise to the high 
abstract ideas of the spiritual, and need the helps 
and aids which images and ritual and myth might 
furnish. 

Never was this defence expressed more worthily 
than in a noble passage from the orations of Dion 
Chrysostom. He is putting into the mouth of 
Pheidias a defence of his Olympian Zeus, one of 
the greatest works of antiquity. I quote from 
Dr. Dill’s summary of the argument : 


‘Pheidias pleads in his defence that the artist 
could not, if he would, desert the ancient religious 
tradition which was consecrated in popular imagina- 
tion by the romance of poetry ; that is fixed for ever. 
Granted that the Divine nature is far removed from 
us and far beyond our ken, yet, as little children 
separated from their parents feel a strong yearning 
for them and stretch out their hands vainly in their 
dreams, so the race of man, from love and kindred, 
longs ever to draw nigh to the unseen God by prayer 
and sacrifice and visible symbol. 

‘The ruder races will image their god in trees or 
shapeless stones, or may seek a strange symbol in 
some of the lower forms of animal life. The higher 
may find sublime expression of His essence in the sun 
and starry spheres. For the pure and infinite mind, 
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which has engendered and which sustains the universe 
of life, no sculptor or painter of Hellas has ever found 
or can find full and adequate expression. Hence 
men take refuge in the vehicle and receptacle of the 
noblest spirit known to them, the form of man. And 
the Infinite spirit of which the human is an effluence 
may perhaps best be embodied in the form of His 
child.’ ‘ Whosoever,’ says Dion, ‘among mortal 
men is most utterly toil-worn in spirit, having drunk 
the cup of many sorrows and calamities, when he 
stands before this image, methinks, must utterly 
forget all the terrors and woes of this mortal life’ 
(Oration XII. 51). 


What were the main points in the message of 
these men? I have kept off the much-debated 
subject of the Mystery religions, because, for one 
thing, my point is chiefly the preaching of men 
whose personal earnestness and use of what we 
should call the pulpit marked this particular period 
with much the same urgency of appeal, of con- 
viction of sin, of hope and vision that were present 
in the Christian teachers who alongside of them 
were slowly permeating the Empire with the gospel 
of Christ. One wonders whether the influence of 
Christian ideas had anything to do with this, 
whether the walls of partition were wearing thin, 
and whether even men who seemed, or pretended 
to be, entirely ignorant of the existence of any 
such teaching were, unconsciously perhaps, being 
moved by it. 

Yet one must remember that the Mystery religions 
were pouring in at this time with their doctrine of 
cleansing from sin and hope of immortality. For 
it is interesting to note that the scepticism which 
prevailed at the opening of the first century down 
to the age of Nero, which was affirmed with cold 
assurance by Julius Cesar, and meets us in the 
grimness with which Lucretius looks for that 
‘morningless and unawakening sleep ’ which awaits 
us when earth’s toils are over, gives place at the 
end of the century to a new wistful yearning that 
this life may not be all and that beyond life’s 
fitful fever there opens for the earnest soul a higher 
world. 

At bottom the religious heart of humanity is the 
same. Wherever men come to interrogate life 
and face its mysteries, they touch the same deep 
inescapable needs, and what these were, and how 
close they lie to the great themes with which the 
Hebrew thinkers and the Christian apostles deal, 
becomes at once apparent. There was in the 
preaching of such men as those to whom I have 
referred the belief that, behind all the strange con- 
fusion of life and its perplexing experience, there 
was a God to whom men might look up, the God 


of pure and holy thought, whom the legends of 
popular religion had misrepresented and concealed. 
For that sense of the loveliness of pure and noble 
deeds and the unsatisfying nature of any life that 
missed these was again awakening, springing from 
that ancient Roman probity, which showed itself 
so fearlessly in many a simple, austere, virtuous 
soul; and from those mystical yearnings which, 
coming at various periods from the brooding East, 
wakened new desires after an unattained ideal. 

Along with this came the message of the pettiness 
of those earthly and material objects of pursuit, 
contempt for riches, position, luxury, especially 
in face of the awfulness of death, ‘ the great leveller.’ 
Amid the many conflicting forces playing on life 
nothing was needed so much as a rule of moral light 
and spiritual guidance so that, amidst the discipline 
of these, character might be formed and the 
vices that nobler souls were alive to be met and 
conquered. It was man’s duty then, as one of 
them put it, ‘to wage war with vice day and night 
and never to relax your guard.’ 

That the ideal for the ordinary man was not 
pitched too low we see from the attitude of Dion 
to such obvious facts as prostitution and slavery. 
In the words of Dr. Dill: ‘The double degradation of 
humanity which it involved in the ancient world is 
powerfully painted, and the plea that the indulgence 
in venal immorality is the only alternative to 
insidious attacks on family virtue is discussed 
with singular firmness and yet delicacy of touch. 
The same detachment from contemporary prejudice 
is shown in Dion’s treatment of slavery. He sees 
its fell effects on the masters in producing sensuality, 
languor, and helpless dependence on others for the 
slightest services.’ 

That men should sit loose to earthly things was 
as characteristic a message of these preachers as 
it was of their brethren in the New Testament 
Church. That was the only way to peace, only 
as the soul was set free from all bondage to earthly 
desires could it be free for the higher life. ‘ Behold 
me,’ says Epictetus, ‘that I am without a city, 
homeless, poor, without a slave.’ This message 
on the lips of men who practised what they preached 
went home to many a heart ; and, while this quest 
of spiritual intercourse with the Divine might not 
be possible for the ordinary mortal, the example of 
it before their eyes could not have been without 
consequences in life and conduct. 

One wonders whether in those dreams of a spiritual 
city from which all vice and greed, all cruelty and 
wrong were banished, and whose citizens were the 
poor as well as the rich, the bond as well as the 
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free, which Lucian in one of his dialogues attri- 
butes to one of his characters, there are any echoes 
of those writers who were speaking to their humble 
followers of ‘a city that hath foundations, whose 
builder and maker is God,’ and of which another 
great dreamer was to make such noble use, ‘ Now 
just as the gates were opened to let in the men, I 
looked in after them, and behold the City shone 
like the sun . . . which when I had seen I wished 
myself'among them.’ This makes its appeal to 
souls through all the ages, for to Pagan and to 
Puritan alike life brings the reminder that ‘ here 
have we no continuing city.’ 

Now the point that occurs to us naturally, the 
question that inevitably arises is, how it was that, 
faced by the same problem, working over the same 
field, touching the same undying needs of the heart 
of man, approaching one another so closely at 
times in thought, that their lives intersect, in the 
end the final victory lay with these simple folk and 
not with the pagan evangelists. For on the final 
issue there can be no dubiety, it was the Galilean 
who conquered. 

Yet, when one thinks of it and follows the move- 
ments of the age, one feels, that all the advantages 
lay with men like Dion and Maximus. They had 
the influence of the intellectual and cultured classes 
on their side, they met with the glad and willing 
support of all, their message travelled along the 
familiar roads of thought and religious appeal 
recognized for ages ; every door was open to them ; 
every public place of concourse where they took 
their stand filled swiftly with eager and obedient 
listeners. They outraged no sentiment, they bore 
no foreign aspect, were handicapped by no ignorance 
nor lack of education, by no suspicion as to their 
loyalty to the Emperor or the common interests 
of the Empire, save in special instances where their 
moral courage voiced the general feeling of criticism 
of some deed in which decency was overstepped 
and the conscience of the community defied. For 
the most part they were welcome in all parts of the 
Empire, and to men of highest as well as lowest 
rank. They came with a message, as we have seen, 
that was lofty and earnest; they lived out the 
course of life which their preaching commended, 
and they found a people whom circumstances had 
made sensitive of a deep spiritual need. 

And everywhere in that same Empire, in those 
same lands around the Mediterranean, there were 
men of small measure of culture, not many mighty, 
not many noble, not many wise among them, who, 
in: the end, were victorious where they failed. 
These Christians came to their task, handicapped by 
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horrid suspicions and cruel libels, deemed enemies 
of the State, when the State under the menace of 
the barbarians was feeling her need of unity and 
unquestioning patriotism. They were hampered 
by restrictions and denied free access to the oppor- 
tunities for spreading their faith. Persecution 
broke into their lives, prison and death dogged 
their footsteps. Their emphasis upon sin, their 
proud refusal to have any compromise with the 
faiths around them, their scorn of them as mere 
superstitions powerless for good, their unflinching 
claim of the supremacy of the evangel, the ruthless 
way in which they broke into the old family 
loyalties, setting the son against the father, the 
daughter-in-law against her mother-in-law, all 
raised the unthinking crowd as well as the philoso- 
phic minds against them. Their ethics might be 
lofty, and many of their tenets bear a close resem- 
blance to those of the popular preachers of Paganism, 
but their central message of a crucified Jew met 
with constant ridicule, and might well have seemed 
fatal to their chances. They lacked the academic 
training which their rivals enjoyed, they worked 
in an atmosphere that was hostile, behind them 
was no worldly influence, and yet in the end the 
moral reformation was their achievement. 

Walter Pater says: ‘The central glory of the 
reign of the Antonines was that society had attained 
in it, though very imperfectly and for the’ most 
part by cumbrous effort of law, many of those 
ends to which Christianity went straight, with the 
sufficiency, the success of a direct and appropriate 
instinct. Pagan Rome, too, had its touching charity 
sermons on occasions of great public distress: its 
charity children in long file . . . its prototype, 
under patronage of Alsculapius, of the modern 
hospital for the sick. But what Pagan charity was 
doing tardily, and as if with the painful calculation 
of old age, the Church was doing, almost without 
thinking about it with all the liberal enterprise of 
youth because it was her very being thus to do.’ 
Again, of the games and shows he says: ‘ Those 
cruel amusements were certainly the sin of blind- 
ness, of deadness and stupidity in the age of Marius ; 
and his light had not failed him regarding it. Yes! 
what was needed was the heart that would make it 
impossible to witness all this ; and the future would 
be with the forces that could beget a heart like 
that.’ 

Philostratus, the biographer of Apollonius, when 
the despised faith was beginning to be a formidable 
rival, endeavoured to show that all that was best 
in Christ could be found in the pagan religions. 
‘He had,’ says Dr. Rainy, ‘ exhibited Apollonius 
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. as a reformer and renovator of heathen 
religion, who exhaled goodness, and who carried 
the supernatural with him wherever he went. 
That was in a book, but could it not be done in the 
face of the world ?’ 

Yet it was not done. Let us try to discover the 
reasons. To begin with, Paganism on its highest 
levels lacked moral depth ; it treated, in a man like 
Dion, for example, all moral error as an intellectual 
matter rather than a matter of will. Vice came 
from a dulled, tainted mind ; and, if only men could 
be trained to see truth, truth of life and values, all 
would be well. Thus the appeal of Paganism was 
to the cultured and the thoughtful mainly. Even 
men like Epictetus grew bored with the ignorant, 
the unlettered, the women and children. ‘ Epic- 
tetus,’ says Dr. Bigg, ‘did not like women and 
children, because they bored him, and he did not 
see why he should be bored. These weaker vessels 
take from the wise man and give nothing in return. 
They are a clog upon one who pursues inner per- 
fection and tranquillity.’ Further, it lacked that 
intensity of conviction that led men to suffer 
martyrdom, men and women, old and young, free- 
born and slave alike. And it lacked this, because 
at the centre of it there was set no Cross, that Cross 
of which Irenzeus says: ‘In so far as He supports 
and sustains, He is Stauros, while in so far as He 
divides and separates, He is Horos’; so that the 
Gnostics afterwards called the Cross the boundary, 
the dividing line. 

Still we must be careful lest, in our comparison, 
we treat the matter even yet, in spite of ourselves. 
on intellectual lines. Nothing to my mind can 
finally explain the wonder of the Christian triumph 
but one thing, that the gospel of Christianity, as 
Paul had put it, was the Power of God unto salva- 
tion ; that in the preaching of it, in its high moral 
tone, in its demand for cross-bearing, in its assur- 
ance that life and immortality had been brought to 
light, in its message of pardon to the most sinful 
and ignorant, there poured into the souls of men 
not merely enlightenment, or comfort, but a secret 
power by which the will was renewed and the 
wonder of salvation made plain before men’s eyes. 
Paganism in the first century had power to purify 
the grossest tenets of its ancient mythologies, but 
not the power on any real scale to change 
lives. 

We see a parallel to this in the religion of India 
to-day, seeking in the face of the purer Christian 
message to clear away the grossness that clings 
to the forms and practices of her ancient faith. 
There is power to do this, but we have yet to see 
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that Indian religion can do for the rank and file 
of India, what the gospel of Christianity is slowly 
but surely effecting. 

That Christianity “accomplished this in the 
centuries before Constantine is among the un- 
deniable facts of history. It has been said with 
an emphasis that will surely not be questioned, as 
Dr. Cadoux puts it in the close of his exhaustive 
work on The Early Church and the World: “ Make 
whatever allowance you like for the exaggerations 
of Christian rhetoric, for actual moral shortcomings 
of increasing prevalence and gravity, and for the 
lofty ethical attainments of other reformers and 
their followers ; and it yet remains true that the 
achievements of the early Church can defy com- 
parison with those of any other moral or religious 
movement known to history.’ 

When one thinks of the force of sexual passion 
in those days, strong because of the centuries of 
unchecked freedom, and indifference to self- 
indulgence, one realizes with what a tremendous 
moral problem, so deeply entrenched im man’s 
physical nature, the Church was confronted. 
Nothing can show more the amazing transformation 
effected by the gospel than to see how Paul’s 
“such were some of you’ became true over a wide 
area of human life. In spite of constant failures, 
there arose undeniably a higher ethical view, a 
cleaner ideal which, while it failed to save the 


Empire, yet carried, through the fateful years of the — 
invasions and downfall, a healthy tradition that 


became the guiding principle, the accepted standard, 
for the new Europe that emerged from the flood 
and was able to grapple, not all in vain, with those 
turbulent peoples. 

Even in the matter of earthly values, Christianity 
made a clear and definite protest against the rush 
for power, the greed of gain and the mad luxury of 
the time ; it set an ideal of simple, quiet living, an 
indifference to those aims which men had naturally 
followed, in spite of the higher voices from their 
own prophets, and lifted the minds of men to that 
unseen world whose prizes are to the poor and the 
meek and the pure in heart. That power of meek- 
ness was a discovery the world owed to Christ and 
His followers. By this the Church sought to teach 
the age that the inherent conviction of the natural 
man, coming from immemorial antiquity, that the 
use of force and retaliation is the only secure way 
to gain one’s ends was false, and that in the long 
last victory lay with those who endured. Beza’s 
words to the King of Navarre long afterwards were 
true: ‘Sire, it belongs in truth to the Church of 
God . . . to receive blows and not to give them, 
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but may it please you to remember that it is an 
anvil that has worn out many hammers.’ 

That such was really the final result of the travail 
of the Church in the centuries before Constantine, 
when she could put no trust in the arm of flesh 
and her weapons were not carnal but spiritual, is 
shown by the fact that the apologists continually 
drew attention to the reality of the Christian life. 
“ How effective the precepts of God are in the minds 
of men,’ says Lactantius, ‘ because they are both 
simple and true, is proved by daily experiences. 
Give me a man who is easily angered, scurrilous, 
unrestrained: with a very few of God’s words, I 
will make him as quiet as a sheep. Give me one 
who is grasping, greedy, close-fisted: I will give 
him back to thee forthwith generous and distri- 
buting his money liberally,’ and so on. ‘Our 
people,’ he says, ‘do nothing but what is equitable 
and good.’ There may be, no doubt, a touch of 
rhetoric about this, but it is obvious that this 
claim, upon which they rested so much, was 
capable of being disproved at once if it were 
groundless. 

I do not know that one needs to qualify this 
description by pointing out the extravagances and 
excesses into which the early Church in its zeal 
ran, overreaching itself in asceticism and neglect 
of the body. True though this may be, and still 
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truer that, under the fatal gift of Constantine, 
Christianity became corrupted from her simplicity, 
yet there has always been a power of recovery 
unknown to ancient Rome. 

My task is finished. I have tried to describe a 
period fascinating in all the varied movements of 
thought, in the vision it gives of a return of the 
tide that had been ebbing from the shores of faith, 
in a new approach of the spirit of man to God, 
however faulty and dim, yet driven by that necessity 
that is ever asserting itself after a sojourn in the 
far country. Into this movement come these 
strenuous souls the pagan evangelists, tireless in 
their energy, impressive in their earnestness, 
reaching, when at their best, a high level and often 
approximating closely to that message which their 
despised contemporaries, the Christian mission- 
aries, were carrying from city to city. Yet in the 
end it is not they who pass on as the leaders of a 
religion that was to control and shape the future, 
but these same humble, persecuted men ‘ of whom 
the world was not worthy’ ; and, when we compare 
the two and ask why the victory falls at last to 
those who, judged by ordinary worldly standards, 
seemed the least likely, there comes only one 
answer: ‘The preaching of the Cross is to them 
that perish foolishness, but to us who are saved 
it is the power of God.’ 


jn Be Sludy. 


WirginiBus Pucrisque. 
Our Defence is sure. 


By THE REVEREND R. L. A. TINGLE, B.Sc., 
GLAsGow. 


“ Jesus saith . . . have faith in God.’—Mk 11”. 


ALL you boys and girls have heard about Red 
Indians. You have read stories about them, and 
I suppose you have all seen them on the ‘ Pictures.’ 
Perhaps you think that Red Indians are altogether 
cruel and have nothing in them but hatred and 
wickedness. Well, what I have to tell will show 
you that Red Indians, like all other kinds of people, 
have good in them too ! 

_ When the white man commenced settling in the 
Red Indian’s country of North America, there was 
much terrible fighting. The white men, you see, 
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settled in the best parts of the land and drove the 
Red Indians out, and they did not like it. 
Amongst the white people were some good folk 
called “ Quakers,’ and they believe that all fighting 
and killing are wrong, and against the teaching of 
Jesus. Owing to the fierceness of the Red Indians, 
the white settlers mostly lived in villages protected 
from their enemies by high fences or walls. These 
they called ‘forts.’ They would go out to their 
work in the fields all day, and at night they would 
come back into the forts in order to be protected 
from the Indians. Even in the daylight, when 
they went to their work in the fields, they would 
be sure to have their guns with them. Only so 
could they feel safe with the fierce Indians prowling 
about. Now, the Quakers did not live in forts. 
They built their homes in the open fields where 
they worked. Neither did the Quakers carry guns. 
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with them when they went out to their work. 
Indeed, they had no guns! They would not buy 
them ! for they believed it was wrong to shoot and 
kill; and even if they were without guns and 
in unprotected cottages outside the forts, they 
believed that God would take care of them. 

Two of the Quakers, true to their faith in God, 
went day after day to their work in the open fields 
carrying no guns, and they returned safe and sound 
each evening.t They did not know that Indians 
were round about them in hiding. Time after 
time the Indians said to each other, ‘ Let them 
pass. They are peaceable men and will hurt 
nobody, for they carry no guns.’ But these two 
Quakers heard of terrible massacres being done by 
the Indians in other places, and they began to be 
afraid. They felt so frightened that they secured 
some guns, and the next morning they started out 
to work armed with their weapons. In the distance 
the hiding Indians saw two men approaching. 
They also saw that the two men were armed. Now, 
to the Indians, armed men could only mean one 
thing—that they were out to kill! Therefore as 
soon as the two Quakers were within range the 
Red Indians shot them dead! Afterwards, when 
the Indians learned that these two men were 
Quakers they came and humbly apologized. ‘ But,’ 
they added, ‘the men carried arms !’ 

Another day the Quakers of a village were sitting 
silently in their ‘ meeting-house.’ This was really 
their church, and to sit in silent thought and prayer 
is their way of public worship. The door of their 
meeting-house stood open, and a party of Red 
Indians in all their feathers and war-paint filed 
past. Then the Indians turned and passed the 
door again, glancing in with curiosity at the silent 
worshipping people. Once more they turned and 
filed past, and then the Indian Chief walked in 
and his followers filed in after him. The leader of 
the meeting came down to meet the Chief, with 
the outstretched hand of peace, and then guided 
them to vacant seats. All through the worship 
the Indians sat in reverent silence, and at the close 
the leader took them to his home and treated them 
generously as his guests. At the end of the meal 
the Indian Chief took his host to one side and said, 
‘When Indian come to this place, Indian meant 
to tomahawk every white man he found. But 
when Indian found white man with no guns, no 
fighting weapons, so still, so peaceable, worshipping 
Great Spirit, the Great Spirit say in Indian’s heart 
—No hurt them, no hurt them!’ So with a final 
grip of the leader’s hand the Red Indian Chief 

1 Dunkerley, The Arm of God (Oliphant). 
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promised that the Quakers should live in perfect 
safety from the attacks of Red men, and gathering 
up his followers, he hurried away. Jesus says, 
‘Have faith in God”; and a beautiful hymn 
declares : 


Sufficient is Thine arm alone, 
And our defence is sure. 


Big Ben. 
By THE REVEREND LEsLIE E. SOAL, DONCASTER. 
“What doth the Lord require of thee, but to do 


justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with 
thy God ? ’—Mic 68. 


At the Westminster Bridge end of the Houses of 
Parliament in London there stands Big Ben, the 
capital’s biggest grandfather clock in its case of 
stone. Most people think of the name as applying 
to the whole clock and all its works, rather than 
to the great bell that supplies the name. It is a 
wonderful clock, and the nation might well be 
proud of it. The figures on the face are two feet 
long, the pendulum is thirteen feet long, and the 
‘bob’ on the end weighs four hundredweights. 
The great weights are two and a half tons each, 
and they rise and fall for a distance of one hundred 
and seventy-five feet. The bell that strikes the 
hours when you are listening-in weighs thirteen 
and a half tons, so that altogether Big Ben is a 
wonderful old clock, and I can never look at it 
without thinking of a text in the Bible, ‘ What” 
doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, 
and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy 
God.’ And [ll tell you why. 

When the big bell strikes the hours it makes a 
tremendous boom, and if it were not for being 
cracked it would sound still louder. It waits a 
long time between the strokes, and takes its work 
very seriously. Boom—boom—boom, it goes, like 
a stern old judge slowly pronouncing sentence, or 
giving a warning. And as a matter of fact, it 
is doing something like that, for so it was intended 
from the first. In the reign of Edward 1. a poor 
man who appeared in the police court was fined 
thirteen shillings and fourpence, and when he 
appealed to a higher court the Lord Chief Justice 
said he would let him off if he paid half the amount. 
Certain people complained that this was not justice, 
and that the man should have been made to pay 
the uttermost penny. The consequence was that 
the Lord Chief Justice was hailed to court, and 
fined eight hundred marks. And so that it should 
be a warning to other judges to do the right thing, 
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they spent the money on the first Big Ben! It 
was put up just at the entrance to the Court of 
Justice, and every time it struck the judges inside 
could hear it telling them to do their duty. Some- 
times when people afterwards wanted judges to 
reduce their fines they used to refuse and say, ‘I 
have no mind to build a new clock tower.’ Per- 
sonally, I feel very sorry for the judge who was 
fined eight hundred marks, but nevertheless, the 
lesson of Big Ben every time it strikes is worth 
remembering and acting upon—Be just—Do the 
right thing—always and everywhere. 

And just as clearly Big Ben says, ‘ Love mercy.’ 
And because mercy is so beautiful and kind we 
shall agree that she deserves loving. It happened 
one day that a sentry from among the King’s 
soldiers was charged before his officers with being 
asleep while on duty. The penalty for such a 
serious crime was death. The soldier said that he 
was innocent. He said that he could prove that 
he was not asleep at midnight on the night in 
question, because as he was passing up and down 
on sentry-go he heard Big Ben strike thirteen ! 
When the officers heard it, they said the story was 
ridiculous, until inquiries were made, and it was 
proved that Big Ben had actually gone one over 
the mark that night, and had really struck thirteen 
times! This soldier owed his pardon and his life 
to London’s fine old clock. If it could speak, it 
would say, ‘I’m glad that I struck thirteen that 
night ; it is better to do too much than too 
little ; be kind, love mercy.’ When you listen- 
in to Big Ben striking the hour remember this 
deed. 

Now the last part of the text is still left. ‘ Walk 
humbly with thy God.’ The best thing that can 
ever be said about Big Ben is that it goes on, day 
after day, week after week, month after month, 
and year after year, quietly and accurately doing 
its duty. There is no more accurate public clock 
in the world. The Astronomer Royal once thought 
he would test it, so Big Ben had to stand for an 
examination every day for two months! And 
during the sixty-one days it was being watched 
and checked the error in time was less than one- 
fifth of a second a day. Big Ben stood that exam- 
ination well, and came out with ninety-nine plus, 
the reward for steadily keeping on and doing its 
best. Be like Big Ben. Not in everything, of 
_ course. For Big Ben only gets a good wash at 
long intervals, and always looks down on every- 
body, and as I said—it is even a bit cracked ! 
But you can copy Big Ben in these three things 
at least—you can do the right thing ; you can be 
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kind ; you can.do faithfully the little duties that 
come to you every day. 


The EGristian Year. 
SEXAGESIMA. 


The Need of loving God with the Mind. 
“The Lord our God is one Lord: And thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with 
all thy soul, and with all thy mind, and with all thy 
strength.’—Mk 122%, 


The words of our text are a direct quotation 
from Dt 6%-. That these words were familiar to 
every Jew is a well-attested fact. According to 
Josephus, they were repeated by every faithful 
member of the Jewish community twice a day in 
the first century of the Christian era. They 
should, therefore, be an accurate reproduction of 
the original text. But, as a matter of fact, they 
are not a correct reproduction. In Deuteronomy 
the text reads: ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy strength.’ How comes it, then, that 
Mark and Luke, when quoting this passage, add 
a fourth phrase—namely, ‘ and with all thy mind’ ? 
To the Hebrew scholar there is no difficulty what- 
ever here. He recognizes that the two phrases in 
Mark and Luke—namely, ‘with all thy heart’ 
and ‘with all thy mind’—are simply two inde- 
pendent and alternative renderings of one and the 
same Hebrew phrase in Deuteronomy. The first 
rendering, ‘with all thy heart,’ reproduces the 
Hebrew word for word. It is a literal translation ; 
for according to the Hebrews the heart, and not 
the brain, was the seat of the intellect or mind. 
Hence the second and later rendering in our text, 
‘with all thy mind,’ is an idiomatic and good 
rendering. This second rendering stood at first 
most probably in the margin of Mark or Q as an 
alternative rendering, and was subsequently incor- 
porated by a later scribe into the text. To recover, 
then, the original form of these words, we have 
only to omit one of the alternative renderings. 
We may omit ‘ with all thy mind,’ and retain ‘ with 
all thy heart,’ if we are careful to remember that 
the latter phrase has exactly the same meaning as 
the former. 

This first great commandment we might translate 
more or less accurately in a modern form as follows : 
‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
mind, and with all thy affections, and with all thy 
will.’ 

1. The mind, therefore, is to find its full expres- 
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sion in our love to God. Now what does this 
mean? It means clearly this: that God asks us 
to use our minds in dealing with our religious 
beliefs and conduct, and not only with our religious 
beliefs and conduct, but also with all His works 
so far as they come within our ken. Obscurantist 
views of the Old and New Testaments made it 
impossible for the best scientists of the last genera- 
tion to be members of the Christian Church. Even 
nowadays there are multitudes of men who shrink 
from applying their minds to their theological 
beliefs lest they should be disturbed regarding 
them, or even be forced to disown them. Surely 
the creed that cannot bear investigation is in a 
perilous condition, and can never be a source of 
strength to a man in the hour when he needs it most. 

There are, no doubt, ignorant men who in 
truth, purity, and goodness reflect wondrously the 
life of Christ, and in their humility enjoy the 
unbroken sunshine of His presence. And yet none 
the less their ignorance detracts inevitably from 
their sainthood. Frequently, unconscious of their 
limitations, they congratulate themselves on their 
freedom from all doubt. But this freedom from 
doubt, unless it is won in spiritual and intellectual 
strife, is generally the mark of an inferior and 
limited intelligence. Faith, if it is living, is ever 
advancing in its ideals, spiritual, moral, and 
intellectual. 

The ignorant saint, moreover, is not always a 
humble saint. Indeed, only too often dogmatism, 
intolerance, and fanaticism follow closely in the 
wake of ignorance. To most minds, therefore, 
learning and knowledge are helpful. For learning 
enables a man to get outside his own limited 
experience ; it supplies him with ethical and 
spiritual standards transcending his highest attain- 
ment; it acquaints him with the goodness, the 
heroism, and saintliness of men far more highly 
gifted and far more faithful to their ideals than 
he is to his own. In fact, such knowledge cannot 
but humiliate every one of us alike morally and 
intellectually. But if learning is to be of this 
helpful nature, it must not be fettered from with- 
out, it must be free to go whithersoever God 
summons it; and so it must often go forth, not 
knowing whither it goeth. Without such freedom 
theological learning is but a mere bundle of barren 
facts and traditions, strung together by some arti- 
ficial tie. And so such learning becomes the letter 
that killeth, not the spirit that giveth life. It 
confuses dogma with the essence of religion. But, 
as we are all aware, the theology of any particular 
period is nothing more than an intellectual expres- 
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sion of the religion of that period—if the religion 
of that period has the power of self-expression. It 
is changing and human, not permanent and Divine ; 
it is at the best-but things seen through a glass 
darkly, not truths as they shall be known more 
and more fully in the light of God’s Presence. 

No Church can be truly Catholic which lays the 
chief emphasis on the acceptance of certain intel- 
lectual formulas. This acceptance of tradition is 
what is called being orthodox. But, even if the 
tradition be true, the mere intellectual acceptance 
of it is of no service. 

Furthermore, Christ never intended men to 
accept tradition without the closest examination. 
Only the slavish mind accepts it without examina- 
tion. Thus in Jn 151° our Lord says: ‘ No longer 
do I call you slaves; for the slave knoweth not 
what his lord doeth: but I have called you friends ; 
for all things that I have heard from my Father, 
I have made known unto you.’ And St. Paul says: 
‘Prove,’ or rather, ‘ put all things to the test: 
hold fast that which is good or true.’ So far, then, 
as a Church lays the chief emphasis on the mere 
acceptance of intellectual formulas, it is essentially 
irreligious, and such a wrong emphasis must ulti- 
mately issue in the claim to infallibility, in the 
absolute identification of dogma and religion; in 
other words, in the identification of a temporary 
and partial expression of religion—and that often 
of its least valid expression—with religion itself. 
We live, when we live truly, by the present inspira- 
tion of God’s Spirit; our souls are guided and 
sustained by living truths. And such inspiration 
and guidance make each generation to a great 
extent a law to itself. If it belongs to the true 
succession of the saints, it will be ever advancing 
onward and upward. 

2. Though our subject is the first phrase of the 
first and great commandment, we must touch 
briefly on its two last phrases. ‘ With all thy 
soul’ may be taken to mean ‘ with all thy affec- 
tions.’ No one should congratulate himself on his 
religious raptures, unless these raptures are trans- 
lated into right action. No right emotion is given 
to us by God to end in its own indulgence. If the 
generous affection, if the sense of gratitude, if the 
impulse of mercy and unselfishness, if the aspira- 
tions reaching forth to an ideal life in God, fail to 
lead us to undertake the spiritual tasks in which 
they were designed to find their fulfilment, then 
they are so much spiritual waste and serve only 
to corrupt the heart it was their sole purpose to 
enlarge and glorify. 

3. Next, as regards the words ‘with all thy 
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strength.’ The essence of this command is to love 
God with the will. Hence it is the indispensable 
complement of the two commandments that pre- 
cede it. We are to translate all the truths, the 
_ leadings, and inspirations of God’s Spirit into true 
and noble deeds, and make our lives transcripts 
of that of the Divine Master. Our daily life is our 
religion. If we would be faithful therein, we must 
love God with all our will. So, the will can never 
_ be neutral. It cannot be neutral. It is perforce 
obliged to act, whether rightly or wrongly. For 
it is called upon from day to day, from hour to 
hour, to carry into the actual experience of life the 
truths that it has learnt. From the fulfilment of 
such tasks it can neither grant itself nor receive 
from others any dispensation. He that seeks the 
blessedness of religion can never escape the burdens 
and duties that religion lays upon him, and. if he 
fulfils these, even in a very inadequate degree, 
that blessedness will be given to him in the generous 
measure of the Master. 

Surely it is a fact of the most transcendent 
importance for the human race, that the command 
that was issued to Israel fully seven hundred years 
before the Christian era, and was acknowledged by 
Israel as constituting the supreme requirements of 
their faith, was exactly the command singled out 
by our Lord as the first and great commandment, 
not for Israel, but for all mankind. And now, two 
thousand years later, we Christians should feel, 
more intensely than ever, the obligation of fulfilling 
the first and great commandment—the first and 
great commandment in the order in which it is 
enunciated in the Old Testament and reinforced 
by our Lord in the New: ‘Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy mind, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy strength.’ 1 


QUINQUAGESIMA. 


The Threefold Gospel. 


“For I am not ashamed of the gospel of Christ : for 
it is the power of God unto salvation to every one 
that believeth ; to the Jew first, and also to the Greek.’ 
—Ro 114; 

»‘ For our gospel came not unto you in word only, 
but also in power, and in the Holy Ghost, and in much 
assurance ; as ye know what manner of men we were 
among you for your sake.’—1 Th 15. 

“In the day when God shall judge the secrets of 
men by Jesus Christ according to my gospel.’—Ro 21*, 


We wish to deal here with the threefold gospel 
of Jesus Christ (or rather, with the threefold aspect 
of that one gospel) suggested in the Pauline passages 

1R. H. Charles, The Resurrection of Man, 150. 
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chosen for the text. In the first phrase—‘the 
gospel ’—we have its objective aspect, what it is 
in itself, in virtue of its inner contents and self- 
evidencing truth and power. In the second 
phrase—‘ our gospel ’—we have its social or com- 
munal aspect, as realized in the fellowship of 
believing souls. In the third phrase—‘ my gospel’ 
—we have the personal, experimental aspect of it, 
as held in the faith of the individual Christian. 
As objective, it is fact, and truth, and power, ready 
to be assimilated, believed, and practised, but as 
yet unrealized and disembodied. As social, the 
fact is believed, the faith realized, the power 
exhibited in the common life of the Church. As 
personal, the objective fact and truth, held by the 
Church in trust, is experienced and manifested in 
the life of the individual. 

1. The Objective Gospel—What do we mean by 
this? We mean by it the ‘ gospel of Jesus Christ 
the Son of God,’ which implies that Christianity as 
a religion is founded on, or rather rooted in, certain 
facts and events in history. It is not an abstract 
philosophy, it is not an ethical code, it is not a 
vision of truth ; it is a religion which, while fruitful 
of much philosophic speculation, and of very 
definite ethical results, and of rich doctrinal 
developments, consists in the last resort in an 
historical revelation centred in a definite personality 
of transcendent beauty and power, and consum- 
mated in and through certain events in His life, 
death, and resurrection. 

We are familiar with the attempt that has been 
made to divorce Christianity from history, and to 
exhibit it as a theory of life or a programme of 
conduct which is in no way invalidated by the 
surrender of the supposed historical positions with 
which it has hitherto been associated. The 
religious environment when Christianity arose, 
they say, was charged with certain vital religious 
ideas and impulses. Men were universally filled 
with a passion for spiritual redemption; they 
dwelt longingly and lovingly on the old-world 
myths in which this longing had been successively 
enshrined ; and round the figure of an obscure 
but attractive Jewish peasant, who had a certain 
vogue in His day as a teacher, these myths were 
deposited in a rich compost of ideas and doctrines 
first formulated and disseminated by the Apostle 
Paul, who was the really creative source of historic 
Christianity as a creed and a power. In Germany, 
the land of its birth, this theory is already dead 
and almost forgotten. 

It is the function of the study to deal with the 
question of evidence ; here we will only emphasize 
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the undoubted fact that Christianity as we know 
it is the fruit of a deep and blessed faith in a revela- 
tion that was historic or nothing. It is significant 
that the earliest creeds contain no theory of hfe, 
no code of morals, but a brief, pregnant confession 
of belief in the facts through which the Christian 
gospel poured its healing stream into the world ; 
and in thus emphasizing the historic element they 
show a sound instinct, for it is the facts of the 
gospel which are the fountain-heads of the ethics 
of the gospel, the taproot of its doctrinal develop- 
ments, and the centre of its practical power. The 
interpretation of these facts has differed in the 
successive ages and stages of faith, and they will 
continue to change as time goes on and men’s 
thoughts widen with the process of the suns; but 
without the facts there can be no interpretation 
of them. 

2. The Social Gospel.—The first original company 
which was the germ of the Church was composed, 
it is true, of individual believers, but from that 
day to this the converse has been true—the Church 
is the antecedent fact ; the communal faith, that 
is, has been the matrix or medium in and by which 
all individual faith has been quickened and fed. 
So we pass on next to the Church rather than to 
the individual—the Church as the social embodi- 
ment of the gospel. The fact of Christ unquestion- 
ably created the faith in Christ. ‘The’ gospel, 
thus becomes ‘our’ gospel. This implies two 
things: that the objective gospel has power to 
create a living faith in it, and that this faith has 
taken historic form in the Christian community or 
Church. And how potent and persistent has been 
this power! For two thousand years the story of 
Jesus has awakened, and sustained, and renewed 
a certain form of spiritual life among men. Wher- 
ever two or three of His people have been gathered 
together, there He has been, no longer as a splendid 
but isolated figure in history, but in their very 
midst as a living Presence and Power. Were it not 
for this extraordinary projection of Himself along 
the channel of history, the story of Jesus would 
long since have been forgotten ; but while it con- 
tinues men will turn back to the records of His 
earthly life and ministry, death and resurrection, 
with a passionate interest and an unfading faith. 
What is it that always keeps men so busy with the 
origins of our faith? Is it not its historic fruits ? 
Is it hard to believe the story of the Gospels, in 
these days of a rigid critical temper and of pitiless 
historic methods ? Then, we ask, why is it harder 
for some of us to disbelieve in it ? Because of the 
existence and vitality of the Church which continues 
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that story—because of the regenerated lives of the 
men and women who through faith in Him have 
become new creatures; nay, because His risen life 
has become our-own life and our own joy. 

This communal faith has been a mighty power 
over thought as well as faith. It has quickened 
theologically into the historic systems of thought ; 
it has blossomed practically into various types of 
Christian character ; it has germinated periodically 
into political and social reformations; it has 
awakened men into speculative activity in philos- 
ophy, into artistic fruitfulness in painting, music, 
and architecture, into literary creativeness in 
poetry and drama, into a fuller and fresher life in 
a thousand directions. “Take away the stimulating 
influence of the communal faith of Christendom, 
and what would history have been? We do not 
know ; but we do know that the ages of faith have 
been the ages of accelerated progress and most 
rapid advance in every fruitful direction ; and that 
when the lights of faith in the Church have become 
dim, the higher life of men in the world has grown 
faint, and fallen stagnant. Every great revival in 
religion has issued in a renewal of all that makes 
men great and progressive in every social direction. 
The race has been at its best when faith in Christ 
has been at its brightest, when the Church has 
been at its purest. When ‘the’ faith becomes 
‘our’ faith in the universal sense, then will the 
Kingdom of God come to birth, and earth be 
‘ crammed with heaven.’ 

3. The Personal Gospel.—But Paul speaks not 
only of ‘the’ gospel and of ‘ our’ gospel, but of 
my gospel. The communal faith was significant 
to him because he possessed it as his very own. 

Our faith, too, must be a personal faith, or it 
will not finally avail for us. Paul, writing to a 
Church which held the faith as a social fact, spoke 
of its members with solicitous and yearning desire : 
‘My little children, of whom I am in travail, till 
Christ be born in you.’ The first and last word of 
the gospel is to the individual. A great writer 
speaks of Jesus as having first awakened that 
fine sentiment which he calls the enthusiasm of 


humanity. This, if we may say so, is a very 


partial and inadequate way of indicating a great 
fact. Jesus had no love, apparently, for man in 
the abstract or in his totality. He loved men in 
the concrete. The State is the political unit ; the 
family is the social unit ; but the religious unit is: 
the soul. And it was to souls that He preached ; 
it was to souls that He laid siege with His loving 
influence and appeal ; it was souls He died to save. 
Therefore, the aim of all spiritual activity is the 
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conversion of individual men and women to the 
faith of the gospel. The true Church is composed 
of believers, and all true believers are men who 
believe on their own account. Only as the Church 
grows by the addition to its numbers of such 
believers can it really and truly grow at all. 

We cannot live on the faith of others. A life so 
lived is spiritually parasitic ; it is a borrowed life, 
having no initiative and no propagative power of 
its own. Faith, indeed, is not faith at all till it 
becomes a personal faith. Alone we came into the 
world, alone in the deepest sense we pass through 
it, alone we must pass out of it. What, indeed, 
avails it for us that we live among people who are 
believers, Christians, saints, if we do not ourselves 
believe ? Their faith can bless us in a thousand 
ways, but it cannot save us; in the end it can but 
mock us with a sense of its own fulness and of our 
emptiness. 

But when this personal faith awakes in men, 
what a moment in their life is that! Sometimes 
like the snapping of a chain, like the breaking open 
of a prison door, and all things are become new. 
Sometimes like the slow recovery from a fever, 
like the dawning of the morning after a night of 
fear and nightmare. But always it issues in a 
“new creation,’ turning chaos into order, and 
barrenness into beauty. It is nothing less than a 
passing from death into life.t 


First SuNDAY IN LENT. 


The Discipline of Uncertainty. 


“Take heed to yourselves, lest at any time your 
hearts be overcharged with surfeiting, and drunken- 
ness, and cares of this life, and so that day come upon 
you unawares. For as a snare shall it come on all 
them that dwell on the face of the whole earth.’— 
Lk 21% 35. 


Discipline is not an accident of life. It is its 
essence. And like most essential things, it is pro- 
vided for in the constitution of life itself. If it 
were merely an accident, it might be profitable for 
us to devise with infinite care its various means 
and occasions. But being essential, its means and 
occasions are here already. It is only necessary 
for us to take serious note of them and turn them 
to fruitful account. 

There are several aspects of this discipline which 
is imposed upon our lives by their necessary relation 
to the universal life of things, to that life which we 
usually term Nature. But we will confine ourselves 
now to what we are wont to call the uncertainty 

1E, Griffith-Jones, The Unspeakable Gift, 83. 
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of life. We have come indeed to believe, as our 
fathers could not, in a fixed order of succession in 
the life of Nature. But our belief has its limits. 
It is theoretical and not practical. We may 
believe in an undeviating process in the life of 
Nature, but its particular issues and their particular 
relation to us remain often as incalculable as they 
were for the men of a less scientific age. Theo- 
retically life is caught up in a movement of uniform 
and immutable law. Practically the issues of the 
operation of that law for each individual life are 
unknown. Our lives are set in the midst of an 
ever-baffling uncertainty. 

Now it is that uncertainty that makes us. Into 
the most naturally careless life it has introduced 
some leaven of discipline. If, indeed, uncertainty 
were absolute, then doubtless we should never have 
learned the need of discipline. And, again, if life 
moved along a path of changeless certainty, dis- 
cipline would have had no meaning for us. But it 
is just because there is an assured order whose 
secrets we almost instinctively learn to obey, and 
yet whose issues for us we can never count on with 
certainty, that some measure of discipline becomes 
not so much a voluntary choice as an imperious 
necessity. We must learn to guard against a 
hundred possible risks, and where we cannot hope 
to evade them we must learn how to meet and 
survive them. On the lowest plane of life, on the 
merely material plane, the serious exercise of that 
discipline is the first sign of man’s emergence from 
the stage of barbarism. And even on that plane 
the contrasted forms of this necessary life-discipline 
appear. Even there it is both the discipline which 
takes risks and the discipline which prepares for 
them. The pioneers of civilization were the sea- 
board peoples, the peoples to whom the bounty of 
Nature was not offered on easy terms, as it was to 
the pastoral peoples who roamed undisturbed the 
illimitable plains. They had to take the risks of 
the great deep; they had to trust themselves to 
the venture of discovering unknown shores. And 
against those risks they had to make adequate 
provision. They were the founders of capital, the 
savings of the past which prepare the larger future ; 
and they were the founders of the city, the col- 
lective life which is possible only through the 
existence of capital. Before them, the city, the col- 
lective life which transcended the family or the 
wandering group of families, did not exist. Boldly 
facing the uncertainties of life, they increased 
indefinitely the fruitfulness of the earth and at 
the same time evoked the civilities which belong 
to the collective life of mankind. They induced 
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men who would never otherwise have thought of 
it to enlarge production beyond their own immediate 
needs. And in doing so they broke down the 
barriers of tribal exclusiveness which but for them 
would for ever have kept men apart. 

Now all this is a parable of how man grows 
spiritually through the uncertainty of life. There 
is for most of us just enough certainty about life 
to make us easy-going in the matter of character. 
We can count on our ordinary moral equipment 
to carry us through the ordinary dangers which 
we have to meet. So customary, indeed, are they 
that we never think of them as dangers at all. 
They are but the daily chances and changes of our 
spiritual weather. They urge to no unwonted self- 
control, they call upon no reserves of moral force, 
they make none of the extraordinary demands of 
the unexpected. If life were always thus a thing 
of moral routine it is certain also that morality 
would have lost all its force, that the disciplined and 
trustworthy will which is its life-blood would 
never have been formed. Fortunately for us, life 
is not for any of us this placid, equable movement 
of customary and expected routine. The dark 
days come to all of us, which try what we are, and 
which too often reveal a degree of weakness, 
a lack of moral fibre, which we could never 
have ourselves suspected. Those days, dark as 
they are, are our opportunity. We move about 
among our fellows with the pain of the new glimpse 
of self-knowledge burning within us. We seem to 
them to be alive with the fair life of the spirit 
which they have ascribed to us, which we had 
confidently thought was our own. But we know 
that we are in fact but whited sepulchres, full 
within of the crumbling bones of our poor dead 
selves. It is a dangerous moment for any soul to 
have to passthrough. But it is also the Divinely- 
appointed occasion of our renewal. We learn in 
those hours of strain that we cannot count on life 
as a calm procession of foreseen and expected 
certainties, that the unexpected call may any day 
be made upon our energies, that the temptation 
whose danger has not been, and perhaps.could not 
be, foreseen may assail us, that we are nothing 
if we have not stored up the reserve force on which 
we can draw in any emergency. And then, too, 
we learn that the soul must gain its real courage, 
that it can only perfect its self-discipline, in going 
forth to meet all the dangers which may threaten 
it. It is at least by facing danger that it will learn 
where danger can be and ought to be avoided. 
The prudence which knows how and when to 
retreat is never gained in the midst of panic, It 
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is always the ripest fruit of courage and often its 
surest proof. 

So it is that the uncertainty of life is the greatest 
occasion of its discipline. It is just this uncertainty 
which drives us to seek and to find some hidden 
ground of certainty within. ‘ Nature is fickle, we 
have need of rest,’ said Matthew Amold. And, 
we may add, we have need of certainty, which is 
our only ground of rest. The rest of the human 
spirit lies in the measure of self-sureness it can 
attain. It is not in spiritual idleness that we can 
find it, but in the unceasing spiritual activity which 
is ever gaining the right to trust itself. It is in 
strenuous reaction against circumstance, not in 
passive acceptance of it or submission to it, that 
we are safe. If we could ever secure the outward 
conditions beyond the reach of chance and change, 
we should have.done our best, or rather our worst, 
to arrest our moral growth. But that is just 
the security we can never, fortunately for us, 
achieve. We ought to strive to secure such a 
uniformity in outer conditions as will enable all 
to live, to enter upon the full heritage of life. That 
is within the scope of human effort, and it is just 
on that account a responsibility imposed upon us 
which we dare not even try to evade. But the 
life-heritage into which all must enter is a heritage 
of struggle, of watchfulness, of effort. The trial 
will come at a moment that we know not, it will 
come in a form which we had not expected. 

There is one other thing to be noted in this 
unexpectedness of spiritual trial. It is unexpected 
only in the forms which it happens to assume. 
But however various its forms, it sifts us always 
in the same way: it presses home upon us at the 
same points; it tries the same fundamental stuff 
of character ; it proves our courage, our seriousness, 
our loyalty ; it winnows away as chaff the super- 
ficial sentiment in which we have deceived our- 
selves. It is always in all its forms the day of the 
Lord, the urgency of the judgment of God. It is 
God that is proving us in all the uncertainty of 
things, and proving us that we may find the roots 
of an assured strength in Him. 


SECOND SUNDAY IN LENT. 
The Reconsecrations of Life. 

“And Abram went up out of Egypt... unto 
the place of the altar, which he had made there 
at the first: and there Abram called on the name 
of the Lord.’——-Gn 1374. 


Every man expresses himself and the trend of 
his life in some characteristic act. Were we to 
_1A.L. Lilley, Nature and Supernature, 61. 
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review our lives in some dispassionate hour we 
would find our ruling desire condensing itself again 
and again in some decision, or some service, or 
some repeated word. We would disclose what we 
are in the make and grain of our nature. The 
reason why we repeat the same sins, make the 
same choices, and find our thoughts reverting to 
the same current, is this truth of our self-expression 
in a characteristic act. Abram expressed his 
inward passion in the building of altars. He built 
nothing else. He never had a secure and settled 
home in the land, but dwelt in tents as a sojourner 
in Canaan, and did not possess more of its soil 
than enough for a grave. 

What is the meaning of this recurring building 
of the altar? The altar was not the symbol of 
his faith. It was not a place of morning or of 
evening prayer. It wasnot a consecrated sanctuary 
where God would be pleased to come. The angels 
of God hovered round his tent door and met him 
on the highway. The building of the altar had 
a definite meaning. It was not only the token and 
the medium of his covenant with God, it was the 
place of the reconsecration of his life. 

As we pass on in life there recur our times of 
need, or of high privilege and enlarged opportunity 
and fresh call, or of defeat and shame. Then we 
should return to the place of the altar made at the 
first, and reconsecrate our lives unto the Lord. Let 
us sum up some of the most marked occasions of 
reconsecration. 

Think, first, of reconsecration at the changes and 
vicissitudes of life. All life is full of change. A 
man leaves his youth behind him, and steps out 
into the ranks of the men who carry on the world’s 
work, to find his heart stirred with new ambitions 
and his feet beset by strange temptations. He 
begins to see what life may mean for those who 
fail, and for those who succeed, in its_ tasks. 
Although he has built his altar in some day of sur- 
tender and acceptance, he needs to rebuild it now, 
and reconsecrate himself. When every man begins 
his career, when another personality comes into his 
intimate life, when a little child is born to him, or 
when those on whom he has leaned have passed 
away, the only method of meeting such changes, 
and of passing through them strengthened and 
enriched in faith, is to build again the altar, and 
reconsecrate life unto the Lord. 

There are other times, when no new joy or fresh 
impulse visits us, and no enlarged horizon allures 
us on. Sometimes our life seems to flow on like a 
quiet stream. But we come to the rapids, and the 
current is too strong for the bravest. Sickness lays 
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its hand upon us, and leads us aside from the busy 
paths of the world’s work. We suffer a mortifying 
disappointment in the thing which we dreamed 
would crown our life, and we understand the 
meaning of Crabbe’s pathetic cry of ‘ conquered 
hope’s meek anguish.’ We begin to see how little 
of what we covet is going to be given us, and how 
certainly the road winds uphill all the way. How 
shall we meet these disillusioning changes? We 
shall come back to the place of the altar which we 
made at the first, and call anew on the name of the 
Lord. We shall reconsecrate our lives unto Him. 

Think of John Bright sitting in the depths of 
grief, almost of despair, when his wife lay dead 
and the sunshine of his home was extinguished, 
and nothing was left except the memory of the 
gracious life and the too brief happiness which had 
gladdened him in his two years of married life. 
But his friend Cobden called upon him ; and after 
wise and tender words of sympathy, he made an 
appeal to Bright to rise, and throw his moral passion 
into the endeavour to repeal those laws through 
whose operation there were thousands of homes 
where wives, mothers, and children were dying of 
hunger. Bright responded, and returned to the 
altar of his faith, and reconsecrated his life unto 
the Lord. Or, think of Miss Waring, when given 
her sentence of death which meant a seclusion from 
the world of broad interests and of happy activities, 
going quietly to her room, and coming out in the 
morning with the hymn she had written : 


Father, I know that all my life is portioned out 
for me, 

And the changes that are sure to come, I do not 
fear to see, 

But I ask Thee for a present mind, intent on 
pleasing Thee. 


That is the issue of a reconsecration. Not every 
one may pass through such searching vicissitudes, 
Not every one may be able to respond to the call 
with such arresting deeds and words. But every 
one has his own vicissitudes, and they are his 
occasions for the reconsecration of his life. 

Think, second, of reconsecration im the progress 
of our years. We all realize that youth should have 
its hour of vigil in which its vow is taken, and that 
young blood should leap in chivalrous ambition. 
No life is safe which is not pure, and no purity is 
safe which is not passionate, and, therefore, loyal 
to goodnéss and to truth. But the consecration of 
a man’s youth is not sufficient for his older years. 
Many a man, who has run bravely in the lush 
meadows of youth, has reached middle life to find 
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his high ideal blurred, his conscience no longer 
keenly sensitive to evil, his baser desires mastering 
his will. 

If middle life has its perils and its sad-coloured 
stories of decline, the temptations and the falls of 
old age are more amazing still. What are the facts 
which so often shock and terrify us all? A man 
has worn the white flower of a blameless life 
throughout the heyday of his eager youth. He 
has been a pillar in God’s house in the fulness of 
his powers. In his old age he has almost made 
shipwreck both of faith and conscience. Young 
King Saul was so uplifted in aim and desire while 
he was a youth that he found himself at home 
among a band of men whose hearts the Lord had 
touched. In his old age his spirit became haunted 
by evil, and a foul envy corrupted his magnanimous 
nature. Young David sang the psalms of a con- 
secrated innocence in the fields of Bethlehem, came 
forth to face the foes of Israel with an unblanched 
face, and taught his people to joy in God their 
Shepherd and their King. In his old age the crown 
of his purity was taken from him, and the men who 
loved him walked the streets of his city with their 
faces filled with shame. It is too possible to begin 
to run well, and to be hindered, long before the 
end of the course is reached. Jesus pointed to the 
truth when He said, ‘If a man abide not in me, 
he is cast forth as a branch, and is withered.’ The 
only mode of safety is to make each new stage in 
the journey of life an occasion of rebuilding the 
altar, and calling on the name of the Lord. 

Think, third, of reconsecration after a fall into 
sim. Here we must speak with all tenderness of 
the dark passages in life’s history, and speak only 
to strengthen and comfort. There is no hour when 
we are so tempted to give up the battle, to think 
that we have been mistaken and are now discovered 
to be hypocrites, and to desert from the ranks of 
God’s service, as when we have fallen into some 
ashaming sin. The peril of a fall into sin does not 
lie in the misery of its shame, or in the knowledge 
of the consequent estrangement from God. It lies 
in the blinding of the eyes, the dulling of the 
sensibility, the bitter self-mockery, and the callous 
indifference which follow upon it. The question 
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never is whether we have fallen. ‘ All we, like 
sheep, have gone astray; we have turned every 
one to his own way.’_Every man must cry, ‘ God, 
be merciful to-me, a sinner.’ The real question is 
how a man behaves himself after he has fallen. 
Judas and Peter are both disloyal to Jesus. But 
Judas goes out into the darkness, with a maddening 
remorse, to hang himself. Peter goes out into the 
darkness to weep bitterly and to come back again 
with meek confession. Demas and Mark were 
both numbered with the apostolic company. Demas 
loved the present world and was taken captive by 
it. Mark yielded to its power, and in his unworthy 
fear was unfaithful in the service. But Demas 
played the traitor to Christ. Mark returned to 
fight the good fight of faith. What is the secret 
of the difference ? One sinner returns to the place 
of the altar and reconsecrates his life. The other 
turns his back and is seen no more. 

What, then, is the instant imperative of the man 
who has fallen into an ashaming sin? Come back 
to Abram who built the altar. He went down into 
Egypt in a time of famine. Like most men, he 
had a faulty streak in his grain, a mean fibre in his 
nature, a dark spot in his soul. This sublime 
believer, who went out not knowing whither he 
went, trembled for his life as he faced Egyptian 
lawlessness. He played the coward. For many 
months he lived out a deliberate and continued lie. 
He said that Sarah was his sister. When his lie 
had been discovered, and he had been reproached 
by heathen lips, and his shame was shadowing his 
heart, he saw the way he should take. He came 
back from Egypt, and made his way, with his 
burdened conscience, to the place where he had 
built his altar at the first. He gathered its stones 
and rebuilt the altar, and there, in humble con- 
fession, he reconsecrated himself unto the Lord. 

We live in a different world, meet different 
temptations, fall into different sins, but our healing 
is gained by the same reconsecration. Sanctifica- 
tion has been defined as a succession of fresh 
repentances. We may reach the heart of the truth 
more securely if we define it as a succession of 
reconsecrations.? 


1W. M. Clow, The Evangel of the Strait Gate, 235. 
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Conversion. 


By THE REVEREND H, J. DALE, Lymincton, Hants. 


THE word ‘new’ runs almost as a refrain through 
the Gospels and Epistles. We speak of the Bible 
as composed of the Old Testament and the ‘ New’ 
Testament, the latter meaning a new covenant, a 
new relationship set up between God and man. 
Jesus spoke of His blood as the seal and sign of a 
“new ’ covenant, and declared: ‘A “new” com- 
mandment give I unto you.’ At a later stage 
Paul reiterated this thought, and proclaimed that 
the one entering into such covenant bond becomes 
“a “new” man, ‘a “new” creature.’ The 
writer of Hebrews speaks of ‘a ‘“‘new”’ and living 
way.’ In 2 Peter we read of ‘ “new” heavens 
and a “new ” earth,’ while the Seer of Revelation 
describes the ‘“‘new” Jerusalem’ and talks of 
“a “new” name’ and ‘a “new” song,’ bringing 
all to a climax in the great utterance, ‘ Behold, I 
make all things “‘ new.” ” 

Why, it may be asked, the need for such emphasis 
upon the word? The whole teaching of the New 
Testament is answer to the question. Whatever 
of value and meaning there was in the old covenant 
relationship and knowledge of God had been super- 
seded and made more real and effective by the 
new vision and revelation contained in the Christian 
message of life and love and hope. It is the 
glorious fulfilment of the old-time expectation 
embodied in Ezekiel’s words: ‘I will give them 
one heart, and I will put a new spirit within you ; 
and I will take the stony heart out of their flesh, 
and will give them an heart of flesh’ (11%). 

This word ‘new,’ therefore, is at the heart of 
the gospel, and consequently is of the very essence 
of all that is contained in the idea of Conversion. 
It signifies a new relationship, a changed condition 
of heart and life, an enlarged sense of responsi- 
bility towards God, a true conception of the place 
and claim of Jesus Christ in the life, an increased 
understanding of the importance of the readjust- 
ment of all purpose and interest in the direction 
of things spiritual. Conversion is central in the 
teaching of the New Testament, and at great peril 
both to ourselves and to those to whom we direct 
_ our message shall we let it drop from our Christian 
appeal and Christian vocabulary. 

In the first place, let us think of the mode’of 
Conversion. Though it is an experience that is 
both real and vital in the soul’s relation to God, 


it is at the same time an experience that we cannot 
stereotype or compress within the limits of a single 
mould. To try to do so is to repudiate the idea 
of variety in the methods of the Divine working 
and to reduce the activities of God to the mechanical 
operations of an automaton. The Spirit of God 
moves along lines other than these. As winter 
changes into spring, and spring into summer, 
though we cannot determine the exact moment 
of the change, so with Conversion. It may be 
permissible to argue that there is a definite point 
when the soul surrenders to the call and love of 
God, but to state precisely when or where is often 
impossible. Conversion can and may take the 
form of a sudden and drastic change in the life’s 
course, for we know of too many such experiences 
to attempt to deny the veracity of them ; but, on 
the other hand, we misunderstand the nature of 
Conversion and the process of the Divine working 
completely when we try to insist, as on occasion 
some do, that all conversions must be of the type 
of Paul’s or others of like kind. The sum of 
Christian testimony repudiates such an insistence 
upon conformity to one pattern. As Dr. A. C. 
Underwood says: ‘There is no reason why a 
youth or maiden brought up in a Christian 
country and a Christian home should be able 
to date their conversion’ (The Faith of the 
Baptists, p. 24). We should do well to mark 
that truth more than at present we seem in- 
clined. Given an atmosphere conducive to 
Christian growth, what is more reasonable than 
that the young life brought within its influence 
should develop normally and naturally along 
spiritual lines? We do not say to our children 
in the home that they must pass through some 
prescribed experience before they can be welcomed 
as members of the family ; why is there need to 
act otherwise when dealing with those who are 
growing up within the circle of the family of God ? 
It should be the looked-for thing that they will 
take their place amongst the number of those who 
are of the children of the Father. 

Yet, at the same time, what we have said is 
intended in no way to make Conversion appear 
as a chance or indefinite thing. It is a real and 
definite experience. That is our second point for 
consideration. If neither mode nor moment can 
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be stated precisely, the experience may, and 
indeed must, be none the less real and effective. 
As the normal action of the flower is to turn and 
open to the sun, so the life will come to learn that 
its health and spiritual existence depend com- 
pletely upon God. Conversion is the act of cen- 
tring everything upon God as He is revealed in 
Jesus Christ, and the surrender of life with all its 
varied concerns and interests to Him. In a phrase, 
it is the recognition of the operation of a power in 
the life immeasurably greater than oneself. To 
use a figure employed by Dr. H. Wheeler Robinson, 
the one making this surrender ‘ finds that little 
bay of his individual life, with all its little pebbles, 
and little shells, and little weeds, flooded by the 
tide of a great deep over which the very Spirit of 
God broods.’ It is the yielding of all to the gracious 
authority of the Divine love. Thus, life becomes 
something really and vitally ‘new.’ Old affections, 
past interests, and habits, where such have been 
at variance with the law of Christ, mean and sordid 
desires, are set aside, and the soul seeks its power 
and vitality in willing surrender to the One it has 
come to recognize as alone competent to achieve 
for it its highest destiny. That is at once the 
central and absolutely essential thing, and without 
it no claim that conversion has taken place can 
be made ; but where such an attitude of spirit is 
revealed, there we have ample justification for 
saying that conversion has been effected. 

One further thought before passing on. In the 
converted life there is no necessity for making hard- 
and-fast rules as to what is permissible and what 
is not. In this matter the love of Christ will 
always constrain us. When two human hearts 
are knit together in the bonds of a deep and perfect 


affection there is never any question as to what - 


may be done and what not. Love ever and always 
seeks to please. So in the soul’s union with Christ. 
His will is readily understood, and the heart will 
ever strive to do those things that shall be well- 
pleasing unto Him. The supreme and urgent task 
of the Christian Church is to win men and women 
individually to Jesus Christ. There is a sense, 
and a real one, in which the gospel is racial and 
social in its character and implications, and due 
emphasis needs to be given to this aspect: of its 
teaching. But behind and before all it is personal 
in its appeal, and nations and society will be won 
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for Jesus Christ only as He is brought into living 
touch with the individuals that make up these 
larger communities. 

Lastly, Conversion is progressive. The converted 
life must be the life in which there are not wanting 
evidences of growth and development ; no soul 
truly touched by the power of God can remain 
dormant. Perhaps it is at this point that many 
within the borders of the Christian Church have 
failed. They have conceived the notion that con- 
version is all that is needed, and that once that 
has been achieved there is little else remaining to 
be done so far as their own spiritual experience is 
concerned. But when we do see evidences of a 
dormant state of spiritual existence in any in- 
dividual, we surely have a right to question the 
reality of his conversion. As the physical life 
grows from infancy, through adolescence, to man- 
hood and womanhood, and as the flower develops 
under the beneficent influence of the sun, so spiritual 
advance must take place in the one whose life is 
surrendered to the controlling and dominating 
power of the Lord Jesus Christ. Such is not an 
abnormal, but the natural order of things. It 
may be granted that development forms the hardest 
task of the converted soul, but that in no way 
takes from its imperativeness. Paul realized that 
this aspect of Christian experience was by no 
manner of means an easy one, for he exhorted some 
to whom he wrote to ‘ work out their own salvation 
with fear and trembling ’—words which suggest the 
presence to his mind of the labour and striving 
the Christian type of living entails; yet he was 
equally eager to add: ‘ for it is God which worketh 
in you both to will and to work, for his good 
pleasure.’ Therein lies the secret. Though the 
task is not an easy one, it is a necessary and by no 
means impossible one. Where the Spirit of God 
is truly at work it must be that we grow—‘ grow 
in the grace and knowledge of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ.’ If this is not happening, then in 
very truth there must be something amiss, and 
before God we need to examine ourselves that 
there may be discovered to our understanding what 
is preventing the full realization of the great work 
that at one time we confessed had been begun in 
our heart. ‘ Wherefore if any man is in Christ, he 
is a new creature: the old things are passed away ; 
behold, they are become new.’ 
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ConfriButions and Comments. 


St. James and Theocritus. 


No doubt we shall find out, when we have removed 
the party-wall which divides the court of the 
Gentiles from that of the Israelites, that we have 
done good service to both of the separated classes. 
Especially in literature we shall be able to register 
our gains, for here the taboo has been peculiarly 
insolent, and in the matter of dependence of the 
Oriental mind upon Western learning and its finest 
expressions it has been hard to make out a case, 
on account of the warning that there is ‘no road 
this way,’ which warning he who runs will read 
and then run away. Even Christianity did not 
entirely rid itself of the taboo, nor escape its 
enforcement. It was still possible, only the day 
before yesterday, for an author of voluminous 
knowledge and vibrating insight like Frazer to 
suggest that there was only a single line of Greek 
literature to be detected in the New Testament. 
How little he had studied and how less appreciated 
our own writings! The fence was higher between 
Greek and Jew for Frazer than for ourselves ;_ but 
we still need to practise ourselves in the working 
out of the truth that God made all men of one 
parentage, which St. Paul so prettily punctuated 
by quotations from Greek writers, of whom Frazer 
and others do not seem to be aware., The books on 
either side of the barrier must be read as if they 
were really a part of a single library, and then 
people will not be so startled at the possibility that 
Virgil might have touched the skirts of Isaiah, or 
that Luke might have passed on a smile from 
Aristophanes. 

In this quest it is wise to expect most Greek 
references from those New Testament writers who 
write the best Greek, as, for example, the Epistle 
to the Hebrews (shall we say of Aquila and 
Priscilla ?), or the Epistle to the Dispersion of St. 
James. 

It interested me, for example, to attack the 
passage in James (3°), where the little member that 
talks big is denounced. Modern editors insist on 
apostrophizing the tongue as follows: i800 7Aikov 
mip nArtkyy TAnv averret. 

This is certainly not Greek, and so I will not 
venture to translate it. We must either replace 
the #Ackov by dAtyor of the Received Text, or else 
go further in search of parallels and corrections. 
It should go on, ‘ And the tongue is a fire, and the 
wicked world is its wood-pile,’ but let us leave the 


text in its present distressing confusion of order, 
and see if we can find a parallel locution that may 
help us. 

I suggest that St. James has been reading 
Theocritus. In his fourth Eclogue we find the 
following strain : é60ciyov éori 7d Tippa Kat Gdikov 
dvdpa Sapacde. 


So slight the blow 
That lays so great a hero low. 


It will be said that the parallel is remote and 
does not establish consanguinity. We will come 
to that presently. At least it is clear that no editor 
would think of correcting Theocritus’ 6cacxov 
into dAtKov, and, on the other hand, if he preferred 
prose to poetry, he might substitute dA‘yov, which 
would be subject to criticism from another quarter. 

Let us look a little closer into St. James’ very 
poetical speech, bearing in mind the Theocritean 
language about the little thump that tames the big 
man. We read in the Epistle that ‘ birds, beasts, 
and fishes are tameable and have actually been 
tamed, but the tongue can no one fame.’ At this 
point we suspect a clause has been lost ; we should 
look for a contrast, something like dvdpa 8 réyra 
dapder (‘ but itself tames any man’). 

It is clear from the repetition that James is 
playing with a word which has caught his fancy 
elsewhere. Even if we do not add the antithetical 
clause suggested above, the repetition dapdlerar 
.. . Seddpacra ... Sapdoat is suggestive of a 
literary reference ; and this fact, taken with the 
parallel between the ‘ fire’ and ‘the thump,’ with 
their relative slightness in comparison with the 
results achieved by either, makes it probable that 
James is under the influence of a Theocritean 
parallel, which may be entered on the margin. 
Does the reader say, ‘With an attached mark of 
interrogation’ ? Two, if you like. 

May we restore 6ca‘yov to the text of the Epistle ? 
Restore what you will, but not the popular editorial 
refinement. RENDEL Harris. 

Birmingham. 

oe 


2 Timothy ti. 23-26. 


Tue force of this passage seems to lie in the metaphor 

which is first introduced explicitly in v.?6, but which 

actually conditions the form of the entire portion. 
(x) The salient words are wayidos and dvarnyoow. 
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The latter word offers a constructio pregnans : ‘ that 
they should return to soberness out of the snare’ 
means that, having fallen into the snare in an irre- 
sponsible state, they try to get out as soon as they 
come to their senses. But it may be further 
remarked that the state of insensibility is itself the 
snare. In the first place, then, the figure is of men 
lying intoxicated and ensnared. 

(2) In keeping with this thought is the word 
dyridiaTiBeuévovs, in which, perhaps, the passive 
note predominates : 
obstruction.’ 

(3) The figure thus defined decides the force of 
mawevovra as ‘ chastising,’ or ‘ stirring.’ ‘ Instruc- 
tion ’ (the alternative sense) is wasted on men whose 
minds are dazed ; they must be roused, if necessary 
by blows. But the castigation must be adminis- 
tered not vindictively (cf. évegixaxov), but humbly 
and with due responsibility. 

(4) The meaning, then, of Sdaxrixdy is that the 
Lord’s servant must have capacity as a teacher, 
but there is no immediate occasion for the use of 
it. His present task is to awaken the heavy 
slumberer to a consciousness of his error and of 
his danger. 

(5) Merdvo.ay eis ériyvwow ddAnOetas means such 
a change of mental attitude as sets a man in 
the way of apprehending truth; in this case the 
‘truth’ would be the real nature of his own pre- 
carious and unseemly position. 

(6) In view of all this there is reason in the 
injunction of v.23. Argument with an intoxicated 
man is eminently unprofitable, for if pressed it will 
only issue in a brawl, and brawling is no part of a 
Christian’s duty. 

It appears, therefore, that the metaphor holds 
good throughout the entire passage. But it zs a 
metaphor. Timothy is not expected to have to 
deal with any large number of persons ‘ drunk and 
disorderly’ encumbering the highway. The fore- 
going survey, however, enables us to connote more 
accurately the words dvridiatiOeuévovs and mat- 
devovra as this writer uses them here. 

(a) In the former case it is clear that the ‘ opposi- 
tion ’ is characterized mainly by lack of intelligence, 
as this would be estimated by a Christian apostle. 
The early usage of d:aré@yme (Liddell and Scott, ii. 
2 passive) may be of service in rendering the com- 
pound: ‘those who were disposed to obstruct.’ 

(b) Tadevovra. will still mean rather to ‘ chastise’ 
than to ‘instruct.’ At least the ‘ instruction ’ will 
be of a very elementary character, consisting in 
reproof, the showing up of faults and the expression 
of just indignation, warning against peril, and 


‘those who constitute an 
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inculcation of shame. ‘Instruction’ in any 
advanced sense must be left to a later stage. The 
teacher must be able to impart it (d:daxruxdy) 
when occasion arises, but he must harbour no 
resentment (dvegixaxov) at being kept so long 
occupied in preliminary groundwork. 

On the difficulty of interpreting v.78 it may be 
said that of the familiar English versions. only 
R.V.mg. seems correctly to assign the pronouns 
atrov and éxeivov. Dr. Moffatt’s translation, ‘as 
they are brought back to life by God to do His 
will,’ is attractive but unconvincing. If, however, 
we agree to relate eLwypypévor to diaBdAov (= tr" 
avrov), much depends upon the sense in which we 
read the verb {wypéw. Now of its various meanings 
the most appropriate seems to be ‘ to spare,’ which 
is but little removed from its primary force of ‘to 
take captive alive, instead of killing.’ 

If there remains any theological difficulty about 
‘ being spared by the devil for the will of God,’ we 
may look back to the previous verse, where it is 
said that God may give repentance. The under- 
lying thought appears to be the same in both cases : 
if men are to be delivered from the snare of sin it 
is by an activity of God, and if what He has willed 
man also chooses, not all the power of evil can 
enslave him. The choice of the unusual word 
Cwypém gains in significance by the translation 
‘spare’; it is the preservation of life that is the 
main thought. The Divine will may conceivably — 
be advanced by our being ‘taken captive alive’ 
by the devil, but surely the emphasis is less on the 
discipline than on the hope. While there is life 
there may be repentance ; the power of the Evil 
One is not absolute. A man’s own will must be 
partner to his own destruction, and to the last 
there is an open door for escape. The fact that 
the repentant sinner is thus doubly ‘spared’ is 
expressed by the perfect éLwypymevor, and further, 
He who grants (8%) to us repentance also limits 
the power of evil in order to make repentance 
possible. 

The following may be offered as a paraphrase of 
this section : ‘ But deprecate (or “ avoid ”’) foolish 
and ignorant questions, because you know that 
they engender contention, and a servant of the 
Lord must not be contentious, but rather con- 
ciliatory towards all men; he must be able to 
teach, he must not nourish vindictiveness as with 
meek authority he chastises those who are disposed 
to obstruct-—in case some day God should allow 
them so to change their outlook as to gain know- 
ledge of reality, and they should awake to soberness 
and get themselves out of the snare of the devil, 
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by whom they had been spared for the will of your mouth, but such as is good for edifying’ 


God.’ LESLIE H. BuNN. (v.79). So here (v.*%) we should expect a like 
Louth, Lincolnshive. clear-cut pronouncement in place of the vague, 
‘doing good with his own hands.’ How, too, 
pee pare ot ‘good’ (in the abstract) is to be ‘shared 
(ueradidovat) with him who is in want,’ is rather 

Epbesians tv. 28. difficult of conception. 


I take épyaféuevos here to mean ‘ earning’ (by 
6 kérrov pnxete KAerréro, pGdrdov d¢ Komidtw working), and suggest the adoption of a variant 
épyalopevos tais idiais xepolv 7rd dyabov iva éxy reading, tov dprov for the received 1d dyadov, 
peradidovat TO xpetay éxovrt, The phrase, épyagé- which may have had its origin in a marginal com- 
pevos Tals idiats xepolv rd dyafov, seems somewhat ment, or have been read into the text from its 
vague and unsatisfactory. Throughout the N.T., familiar association with épyac@a. The difference 
_ &pyacGat 70 d-yaGov (to do good) and the synonymous between the two readings in uncial or cursive 

dyaGoroeiv, which are frequently met with, are script, is, it may be noted, not great. The passage 
generally contrasted with their opposites, €pyacfac would then read, ‘Let the bandit rob no more, 
TO Kakov, kaxorotciy, ‘leading a good life’ as but rather let him labour earning his bread with 
opposed to leading an evil life’ (cf. xarepyagé- his own hands, that he may have wherewith to 
pevov TO Kaxov . . . épyagouévw 70 dryaov (Ro 29-19); share with him who has lack of it.’ Hitherto the 
dyaboroav . . . Kakoroidv (3 Jn 11): (Mk 34, robber has been living on the proceeds of banditry, 
Ro 38, 2 Co 13%)). Further, only here is the acquired by, and shared by each member of the 
expression found with a qualification—and that so _ band, henceforth he is to earn his living by working 
strangely emphatic as—rtais idias xepoiv. St. with his own hands, sharing the proceeds of his 
Paul (sup. et inf.) has been warning his hearers labour with him that is in want. In support of this 
to refrain from certain vicious practices, stating rendering of épyafdmevos I would instance, iva pera 
clearly and definitely in each case the counter ovxias épyaléuevor tov éavtdv dprov éobiwouw 
practice that is to be followed. ‘ Wherefore, (2 Th 31), which I would translate, ‘that earning 
putting away falsehood, let every one speak quietly their own bread they eat it (and not that 


truth with his neighbour,’ he enjoins (v.25), and of others).’ W. D. Morris. 
‘Let no corrupt communication proceed out of Kelso. 
-—_- 


Enfre (ous. 


Flora Annie Steel. the impressions quite fresh that the events of her 
The Garden of Fidelity (Macmillan ; 12s. 6d. net) life made on her. 
is the autobiography of Flora Annie Steel—a four- It is a self-revealing biography. The ‘ round- 
square garden set with flowers and trees, she tellsus; faced, high-coloured, with my hair still in curls, 
‘ A garden where one human soul had laid to rest his though tied up at the back with a bow of ribbon,’ 
loves, his hopes, his fears.’ Jowett, Ruskin, Pater, young girl is alreadyeager, brushing aside difficulties, 
Pattison, Goldwin Smith, Sayce, and other names _ thinking for herself and taking her own line ; already 
are mentioned as friends, but the life is‘no record of a musician and a painter of some note, overflowing 
people I have met, no transcript of other folks’ lives, with life and vitality, and showing intellectual 
no gossip of this world’s doings. Simply a straight- powers that never—in spite of her later output of 
forward account of things I have seen and done in _ novels that in their time were literary events—con- 
eighty-two years.’ From the time that she went to _ tributed what they might have done to the world’s 
India at eighteen as the young wife of a Civilservant enrichment. She was born a generation too early, 
—‘Steel’s baby bride ’—she kept a diary. Sonone and perhaps she was too versatile. She recognizes 
of the tints of the picture has faded ; here are all _ herself that this was the case, and, speaking of the 
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word, tells the story of a Scottish member of a choir 
she was training who parried an attack on the purity 
of his tone by the irrelevant remark, ‘ Ye see, 
Mistress Steel, ye’re so verrsittle.’ 

There is a Victorian curtain drawn over all inti- 
mate relationships. She was not in love with her 
husband. ‘I do not think either of us was in love. 
I know I was not; I never have been... . It 
has not made life any the less entrancing, any the 
less full of what Swinburne calls 


Fair passions and bountiful pities 
And loves without stain.’ 


Her husband was, we gather, a capable admini- 
strator and a. fearless one, but he never lhked 
Government service. He was known as the ‘ maker 
of gardens.’ Every station that they went to, and 
they were moved continually, he made beautiful 
with flowers. Parenthetically we may remark that 
the daughter says of her father, ‘To him my 
mother was the one entirely right thing in this 
world.’ 

Flora Annie Steel was an autocrat and admits it. 
The people of Kasur want to make her Begum. ‘ It 
is a fine Utopia to have, as it were, for my very own. 
What a tyrant I should have been! What a thorn 
in the side of any self-respecting British Govern- 
ment!’ It was difficult for her to compromise. 
‘ Scene-painting,’ she says in one chapter, ‘ improved 
my sketching. I learnt how much one had to leave 
out. How little often produced an effect. That, 
in life, is one of the hardest lessons to learn; how 
much to see, how much to leave unseen. Women 
are specially liable to mistakes in this respect. It 
is very difficult for them.to compromise.’ 

She did not compromise with injustice in admini- 
stration. Her knowledge of the vernaculars gave 
her a semi-official appointment as inspector of 
schools in the Punjab, and scandals intheadministra- 
tion of the then new university of Lahore came to 
her knowledge. The fight culminated ‘in my 
husband being transferred to the other end of the 
Punjab. And when I remained where I was, 
Government was unwise enough to ask the reason 
why. My husband, being a wise man, sent me the 
letter for reply. This I did by saying briefly that 
I had yet to learn I was under Government’s 
orders, which was true, but the fat was in the fire. 
“‘ Why don’t you keep your wife in order ? ” wailed a 
helpless Secretary. “ Take her for a month and 
try,” was the amused answer. It was, of course, an 
impasse. So for nearly a year things remained. 
I did my educational work as usual. They knew 
it was valuable. ... At last Mr. Baden-Powell, 
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brother to Sir Robert Baden-Powell, came across 
indisputable proof. . . . So let it pass. I will not 
have it in my Garden. But it brought me one experi- 
ence that is worth keeping there for ever and ever 
aday. My scholars in the town, nigh four hundred 
of them—from four to fourteen—had an inkling 
that I was in a tight place. . . . I was to come to 
the big school at daybreak. There I should find the 


door barred, and a noise as of singing birds within. — 


So I was to chant, “ Little birds, little birds, why do 
you sing the night long?” And the answer would 
come back in chorus, “ We sing for freedom, for 
freedom. Let us go! Let usgo!” Then I had 
to unbar the door with the words, “ Fly away, little 
birds,” and the rest would follow. It did follow 
with a vengeance. Such a rush of four hundred 
children never was . . . and as they passed they 
flung at me the spools of cotton which the elder ones 
had spun during the long night during which every 
one of them, babies and all, had sat up, hungry, 
thirsty, singing hymns. I was literally snowed 
under. Afterwards they gathered the spools up, 
they wove them, they dyed the cloth, they em- 
broidered it, and oh! the delight when I actually 
came down to school in a dress made bythem. I have 
it still and I shall wear it when my time comes 
to pass on and find out what life has really 
meant.’ 

Mrs. Steel started on the Great Adventure on the 
t2th of April 1929, and she wore this dress, as she 
wished. The last chapter is added by her daughter. 
‘She became much interested in the modern con- 
ception of space and time, and read and re-read 
Professor Eddington’s last book. More than ever, 
she said, she felt the truth of Lewis Nettleship’s 
words, ‘‘ There is no room for death.’’’ 

The best-known of Mrs. Steel’s novels was On the 
Face of the Waters. ‘Mr. Heinemann told me he 
had never known a book so universally praised. I 
do not know if this is so. I only know that it 
brought me one piece of criticism which I cherish 
greatly. A perfect stranger wrote to me and said, 
“‘T lost my wife in the Mutiny, and after forty years 
you have enabled me to forgive.” That was some- 
thing worth having.’ 

There is no space to consider the light the 
book throws on the India of forty years ago 
and the India of to-day. The book is well worth 
reading. 

‘Pass it on.’ © 

‘ By the middle of August my husband had taken 
me up to the nearest hill station of Kasauli, to be 
the guest of an unseen, unknown Commissioner. But 
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even those who had not been privileged in person to 
know Colonel Reynell Taylor knew him by repute. 
He was the preux chevalier of the Panjab. It was 
quite enough for him to know that the young wife 
of one of his subordinates was helplessly ill in the 
heat of the plains, for him to offer indefinite house- 
room. . . . I think he was the most perfect speci- 
men of simple manhood I was ever privileged to 
meet. I saw very little of him during my six 
weeks’ stay, but the words with which he met my 
attempt at thanks for his kindness as we said 
good-bye in the verandah have remained with me 
all these years. They have been far more useful 
than any sermon I ever heard: “ Pass it on, my 
dear, pass it on.” ’1 


‘And being let go.’ 

With The Three Half-Moons (Epworth Press ; 
5s. net) Dr. F. W. Boreham adds another volume 
of essays to an already goodly company of pre- 
decessors, and being Dr. Boreham it is not necessary 
for him to make any effort to create the right 
atmosphere between the reader and himself, for the 
former will already be filled with a pleasing feeling 
of anticipation. Still he writes a little introduction. 
An introduction, he says, to let the cat out of the 
bag, ‘is purely an attempt to create an atmosphere, 
Life is heavily freighted with such ingenious con- 
trivances. The Introduction to a book is the 
author’s way of gripping his reader’s hand. 

*“ Ah,” that eager handshake seems to say, “‘ this 
is excellent ! Come right in and take the arm-chair 
yonder! And now, let’s overhaul the universe, 
talking on planets, politics, potatoes, or on anything 
that comes to mind!” 

‘Having observed, through the medium of an 
Introduction, this pleasant ritual, and having 
reached so perfect an understanding, let us get on ! 
For it’s a long while since we met, and I, at least, 
have much to say.’ 

One of the chapters is slightly different from the 
others. It is in the form of an address rather than 
an essay, and on the text from Ac 47%, ‘ And being 
let go, they went to their own company.’ Break 
the chain, says Dr. Boreham, do away with all the 
restraints and obligations of life and see which way 
man goes. For the broken chain is a revelation of 
the relationships of life. Every one has his own com- 
pany, but it is not always easy to see what it is. 
For propinquity is no evidence of affinity, and com- 
‘panionship does not necessarily indicate kinship. 
“In a certain museum, Henry Drummond says, 
there stand side by side on the same shelf two small 

1 Flora Annie Steel, The Garden of Fidelity, 35. 
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boxes filled with earth. A low mountain in Arran 
has furnished the first ; the contents of the second 
came from the island of Barbadoes. When 
examined with a pocket lens, the Arran earth is 
found to be full of small objects, clear as crystal, 
fashioned by some mysterious geometry into forms 
of exquisite symmetry. The substance is silica, a 
natural glass ; and the prevailing shape is a six-sided 
prism capped at either end by little pyramids 
modelled with consummate grace. The contents of 
the second box are very similar. Indeed, chemi- 
cally, the materialisthe same. The only difference 
is that the angles of pyramid and prism have given 
place to curved lines. The appearance is that of a 
vast collection of microscopic urns, goblets, and 
vases. Each tiny urn is chiselled into the most 
faultless proportion, and the whole presents a vision 
of magic beauty. “ Judged by the standard of 
their loveliness,” says Professor Drummond, “ there 
is little to choose between these two sets of 
objects. Yet there is one cardinal difference 
between them. They belong to different worlds. 
The last belongs to the living world, the former 
to the dead. The first are crystals, the last are 
shells.” ” 

The broken chain is a revelation of the restraints of 
life. ‘ Being let go, they went to their own com- 
pany.’ ‘They would have sought that company 
earlier but for the restraints to which they were sub- 
jected.’ .. . ‘We none of us say the things that we 
feel like saying or do the things that we feel like 
doing. We submit ourselves to a severe curb. 
Owing to the restraints imposed upon our goodness, 
we are not as good as we should like to be. We are 
conscious of good impulses—impulses that reflect 
our best selves—but we seldom carry them into 
execution. We are restrained by the example of 
others ; or by the fear of disapproval ; or by count- 
ing the cost ; or by any one of a thousand considera- 
tions. Again, we are none of us as bad as we should 
like to be. We are living in a good world, and the 
restraints on evil are incomparably greater than the 
restraints on goodness.’ 

It is a revelation of the releases of life. A thing 
only betrays its real character when the restraint is 
removed. ‘I went to a cricket match the other 
day. After playing a brilliantly fine innings, a 
popular batsman mishit a fast bumping ball and 
it soared swiftly skywards. The man fielding at 
cover-point turned and ran rapidly under it, his 
eyes on the ball. But why? The ball had gone 
up among the birds—up towards the stars! But 
the man at cover-point knew that the ball had no 
real affinity with birds and stars. He knew that it 
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belonged to the realm of mundane things and that, 
being let go from the force that propelled it upward, 
it would return to its own company.’ 

Dr. Boreham might have added the story that 
Dr. Benjamin Kidd tells of a young cuckoo which he 
had tamed and kept in his house. When the time 
for migration came he noticed that the bird became 
restless, flapped its wings ceaselessly and looked as 
if it were ina trance. For nothing can finally force 
a creature—man or beast—to be content with an 
alien bondage. ‘ It was one of the strangest sights,’ 
says Dr. Kidd, ‘that I have ever witnessed—this 
young migratory creature of the air, which had 
never been out of my house and which had never 
known any of its kind, sitting beside me in the gloom 
of our northern winter, and by a kind of inherited 
imagination flying thus through the night, league- 
long over lands and oceans that it had never 
seen.’ 

But, says Dr. Boreham, there remains one word 
to be said. It is that while the soul has patriotisms, 
loyalties, and affinities of its own, they are not of 
necessity final. They can be changed. ‘In his 
First Men in the Moon, Mr. H. G. Wells tells of a 
magic chemical by means of which Cavor and his 
companion could neutralize and nullify the attrac- 
tion of any particular world. The glass globe in 
which they sailed had curtains saturated in this 
chemical: The airmen had but to draw those 
curtains on the side nearest the world on which 
they found themselves, and they instantly floated 
off into space. By an adjustment of the curtains 
they could navigate their weird machine to any 
sphere they chose. It is an allegory. The attach- 
ments of the soul are not final. I may draw a 
magic curtain and be free from the magnetisms that 
have bound me. The New Testament is particu- 
larly explicit at this point. When the Prodigal Son 
gathered all together and took his journey into a far 
country, he went to Ais own company. Being let go, 
he flung off the restraints of home, and lost himself 
among companions of his own choosing. But, with 
the disillusionment of the years, his heart swung 
back to the old roof-tree. He shook himself free 
from the vicious restraints of the far country, as 
he had formerly shaken himself free from the 
virtuous restraints of his father’s house. He 
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returned to his home. The company that he had 
once repudiated became his own company after 
all.’ 


John xiv. 6 


“Sometimes the track is difficult,” he [Dan 
Crawford] wrote. ‘“‘ A native guide was leading me 
along a new trail [on the way down to Elisabeth- 
ville] to avoid a detour of one day. Being a bit 
dubious of his direction I asked this proud-as-punch 
guide where we were going. ‘The Way ?’ said he, 
smiling patronizingly. ‘ Want to know the Way? 
I am the Way !’ said he, as he pointed proudly to 
his breast, where the hidden knowledge was locked 
up. I took my text from that ; sat down with him 
in the forest on... a falls tree, and told him 

. of the Blessed One who could truly say, ‘ Jam 


The Way that never was a way until I passed along P 
it. 29991 * 


St. John Adcock. 
: LicuT, 


When you have sought God vainly otherwhere— Se 
Have closed your books, and hushed your idle | f 

prayer, .. 
Too weary and heart-sore F "a 
To seek Him any more— 


And, loving yet your human kindred, go, 
Forgetting self, to work for them, nor know ~ 
By lowly paths benign, 
You reach the height divine : ‘ 
; 
Then, ’mid the living world where He Ne 
In some chance word, or thought, or glimpse of 
thought, 
When all your search is past, ao i 
You may see God at last.? 
1G. E. Tilsley, Dan Crawford, 575. An account of — 


this Biography will be given next month. 
2 Collected Poems of St. John Adcock, 126. 
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